The author of this book was 
Moscow correspondent of a London 
daily newspaper from 1942 to 1945, 
and also broadcast daily from Mos- 
cow for the Overseas Service of the 
B.B.C. The book deals frankly and 
factually with Russia’s attitude to 
Britain, the reasons for and the 
consequences of the Russian “news 
black-out”’, the grounds for Russian 
suspicion of the outside world, and 
the nature and results of present 
Soviet foreign policy. The keynote 
of the book is that, while the peace 
of the world from now on depends 
on continued Anglo-American- 
Soviet co-operation, no lasting co- 
operation is possible unless it is 
based on facts. This is a book 
which, because of its realism, will 
startle and anger many who are 
living in a world of illusion about 
the Soviet Union. 

Paul Winterten himself says 
“There are no experts on Russia— 
there are only varying degrees of 
ignorance.” Nevertheless, he writes 
with perhaps unrivalled authority. 
He first visited Russia nearly twenty 
years ago, when he lived in the 
Ukraine with a Soviet family and 
learned the language. Since then 
he has made repeated visits to keep 
himself abreast of development. 

Report on Russia is a book which 
should have a profound influence 
on the course of public thinking 
about the Soviet Union. 
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FOREWORD 


DURING MY THREE years in Moscow, from 1942 to 1945, as 
Special Correspondent of a London daily newspaper, I 
wrote or broadcast something like a million words about 
Russia. Because of the censorship, I was allowed to say 
only nice things. Criticism was impossible. 

I do not wish to take back anything that I wrote or said 
from Moscow. All my reports from there were, to the best 
of my knowledge, true. But they were far from being the 
whole truth. What this book aims to do is to fill in some of 
the gaps. 

For that reason, much of what follows must necessarily 
appear unsympathetic to Russia, for it is what the censor 
wanted kept quiet. Blame for the fact that all the criticism 
comes in a lump must be borne by the Russians. If they had 
let it out bit by bit, it would have been lost among all the 
pleasant things which were being said about Russia during 
the war. 

I have already been taken severely to task by people who 
followed my reports from Moscow and have since heard me 
give supplementary facts and express wider views. “You can 
be assured”, I am told in one letter, “that you have misled 
millions of people”. 

I was always aware that I was incurring a considerable 
responsibility by telling only half the story, and in peace- 
time I would not have continued to work in such profes- 
sional conditions as the Russians imposed. In war-time it is 
less easy to “walk out on a job”. A correspondent is sent by 
his newspaper at considerable expense and some hazard to 
a remote capital (it took me seven weeks to reach Moscow 
from London in 1942) to cover, as he thinks, military 
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operations of the first importance. Provided he is not 
required to write what is not true, he cannot lightly throw 
up the assignment. There is always the expectation that 
things will improve (and you will read in Chapter III how we 
struggled to bring about such an improvement). And if 
things don’t improve, it’s still necessary to collect the facts 
so that one day the full story can be told. I claim some 
credit for the fact that I am now making an effort to tell it 
as I see it. It would have been much less trouble to forget 
the whole thing. 

I do not think that I can justly be accused of malice or 
bias in my attitude to Russia. Though the Soviet author- 
ities have always been extravagant in throwing away their 
country’s friends, they have not succeeded in driving me 
into the camp of their enemies. My interest in promoting 
lasting friendly relations between my own country and the 
Soviet Union has not weakened, though I have come to 
realise that the difficulties in the way are far greater than 
I once believed. 

My first contact with Russia was as far back as 1938, 
when I lived in the Ukraine with a Russian family for 
nearly a year and learned to speak the language with reason- 
able fluency. Since then I have made many visits, and always 
with the aim of keeping abreast of developments, collecting 
facts, and then attempting to interpret them in the light of 
Russian history, Russian temperament, Russian aspirations 
and Soviet politics. I claim to have done this in the present 
book. 

I shall be told, I know, that this report on Russia is a 
disservice to Anglo-Soviet relations because it brings grist 
to the anti-Soviet mill and contains information which will 
be eagerly seized upon by the bitterest enemies of the Soviet 
state. I have taken that probability into account. I am aware 
that I may find myself in unfamiliar and unwelcome 
political company. 
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But I reject as utterly pernicious the view that vital facts 
about international affairs should be withheld by those who 
know them on the ground that they may provide ammu- 
nition for people who in other respects are one’s political 
adversaries. International understanding and final world 
peace can be built securely only on truth and knowledge. In 
that conviction, I present Report on Russia. 


P.W. 


London, June 1945. 


CHAPTER I 


DURING THE WAR, the people of Britain accepted as an 
axiom the view that the future peace of the world must 
depend to a great extent on co-operation between Britain 
and America on the one hand and Russia on the other. 

In a sincere attempt to give practical expression to this 
view, they tried to get to know and understand Russia, and 
to strengthen the ties of friendship in every possible way. 
In scores of towns and villages throughout the country An- 
glo-Russian societies sprang up. People of all classes turned 
with enthusiasm to the study of Russia and the Russians, 
the raising of funds for Russian war relief, the holding of 
exhibitions devoted to Russian activities and the organising 
of meetings about Russia. In the four years of Russia’s war 
with Germany, thousands of columns of newspaper space 
and hundreds of hours of broadcasting time were devoted 
in Britain to Russion news and “features”. 

Never before had there been such an upsurge of interest 
in things Russian. Never before had there been such a broad 
deep reservoir of goodwill towards the Soviet Union. Every- 
one knew that the Russians had suffered greatly and fought 
heroically, and they were universally admired. Everyone 
knew what their successful defence had meant to Britain, 
and there was a good deal of gratitude. At the same time, 
there was a feeling that the Russians had been misunder- 
stood and rather shabbily treated in the past. Many people 
considered themselves to have been badly misled in what 
they had been told about Russia. Everywhere in England 
there was a determination that past mistakes should not 
be repeated, and that in future we should make every effort 
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to increase co-operation and foster friendship with the 
Soviet Union. 


What everyone forgot was that it takes two to make 
friends. There was a general and quite natural assumption 
in Britain that if we talked and wrote nicely about Russia, 
and raised money for Russia, and genuinely admired Russia, 
and tried to meet Russians whenever possible and get to 
know them, the Russians would do the same about us, and 
that in such a way the goal of mutual friendship would be 
gained. Unfortunately, there was never the slightest founda- 
tion for this view. 

It is true that the common people of Russia would have 
liked very much to get to know about us during the war, to 
mix with us whenever an opportunity occurred, and to do 
their share in building up a firm friendship. They would 
have responded to any lead along these lines with real 
warmth and satisfaction. I have noticed that, left to them- 
selves, the Russians and British usually get on very well 
together. 

But, during the whole war period, the Soviet authorities 
did all in their power to restrict contacts between Russians 
and British to a minimum, and prevent any wide knowledge 
of Britain from getting through to the Russian people. As 
one correspondent put it, “the only thing that’s wrong with 
Anglo-Soviet relations is that there aren’t any”. 

At no time during the war was there any real fraternisa- 
tion in Moscow between Britons and Russians, and the 
responsibility for this was entirely Russian. All of us who 
lived there—foreign correspondents, diplomats, members 
of military missions, and Ministry of Information personnel 
—would have liked to mix freely with the Russian people. 
All of us, in our various ways, tried. But an invisible fence 
sprang up around us directly we got to Russia, and. it 
moved with us wherever we went. 
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I do not mean that there were no personal exchanges at 
all. Some Russians were allowed inside the fence—mainly a 
group of writers, ballerinas, cinema stars, poets and artists, 
of little or no significance in the political or economic set- 
up of the country. Their faces turned up unfailingly at 
almost all parties and functions. A stranger, meeting them 
in this way for the first time, would imagine that he was 
having a warm and friendly welcome. But this was the 
facade, the organised “reception committee”. 

The Russian people whom one met in the street, or in 
the park, or around the town, were often friendly enough 
and ready to talk or listen as long as the conversation could 
be conducted inconspicuously—but only in the very rarest 
cases did any closer acquaintance result. Most Russians, 
when they discovered you were a foreigner, shied away. 
They still remembered the extensive “purge” of 1937, and 
they knew that even now, as a general rule, associating with 
foreigners was not favoured by the authorities. It wasn’t 
that they felt sure they would get into trouble if they made 
friends—it was simply that they thought it would be better 
to take no risks. In my three years in Moscow very few 
Russians, outside the “reception committee”, were ever 
persuaded to visit correspondents in their rooms at the 
Metropole Hotel. 

Nor is it possible to say that the fears of the Russians 
were exaggerated. In those three years, two Russian secre- 
taries of foreign correspondents were arrested by the 
security police (N.K.V.D.) and sent either to jail or into 
exile without public charge or trial. I knew both of them. A 
third Russian—a man who had either ignored or under- 
rated the risk and become the close friend of another 
correspondent—was arrested and imprisoned in the 
Lubianka prison, also without charge or trial. Such infre- 
quent visitors as correspondents had in the Metropole 
Hotel were closely watched and reported upon, and a friend 
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of mine had a long and unpleasant session with the militia 
one night after leaving the hotel. 

Russians were just as reluctant to have foreigners visit 
them in their own homes, and such visits occurred only 
rarely and with the minimum of publicity. On my way into 
Russia through Archangel in 1942, I became acquainted 
with a Russian on the train from Murmansk and wrote 
down in my notebook his Archangel address, so that I could 
call upon him there. J went to see him twice. The first 
time he asked me to scratch out his address from my book, 
and the second time he asked if I had done so. He would 
not walk with me in the street, and his obvious nervousness 
about the whole acquaintance was embarrassing. It was 
little pleasure to meet a Russian in such circumstances. 

In Moscow, on one occasion, when I had arranged to 
telephone to a Russian house, I was asked to speak Russian 
and not English lest someone else in the house should hear, 
and know that a foreigner had been on the line. Friendships 
do not flourish in such an atmosphere. 

Russians who have relatives living abroad are usually 
reluctant to write to them, lest it should become known 
to the authorities that they have contacts in foreign coun- 
tries. Russians feel it better not to write such letters, 
irrespective of what they have to say. There was one very 
amusing incident. when a departing correspondent was 
asked by a Russian girl to smuggle a letter out for her to 
a relative in America. He took the letter and with her 
permission read it. He expected it would be the sort of 
letter to get her into trouble if discovered. Actually, it was 
to her sister and it said the Soviet Union was all right and 
urged the sister to come back to it! 

Most correspondents who were in Moscow during the war 
came across their own examples of Russian fear of mixing 
with foreigners. Dozens of incidents all added up to a 
general and well-founded belief among the mass of the 
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people that it was not wise to have unofficial dealings even 
with allies. The Soviet authorities, of course, could easily 
have put an end to this state of affairs at any time had they 
wanted to do so. A word from above, and the Communist 
Party would have had the Russians fully fraternising with 
the British and Americans in no time. The desire was there 
—all that was needed was the green light from the people 
who mattered. But the light remained at danger. 

It was noticeable that the situation improved the further 
you got away from Moscow. On our rare visits to other 
parts of the Soviet Union, particularly to areas behind the 
front where the military were in control, we found a more 
cordial atmosphere and less fear of mixing. But it was very 
difficult to get away from Moscow, particularly for non- 
correspondents. Some members of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion staff in Moscow were refused permission to travel even 
a few score miles from the capital in response to a week-end 
invitation to visit Mme. Tolstoy's home. British official 
personnel, diplomats and members of the military missions, 
were throughout the war virtually confined to Moscow and 
its immediate vicinity. The American official in charge of 
Russian War Relief—an American organisation which 
during the war dispensed several million pounds’ worth of 
supplies to Russia—was unable to gain permission to visit 
children’s homes and hospitals outside Moscow where the 
supplies were being used! 

The attitude of the Soviet authorities to personal Anglo- 
Russian friendships crystallised in their harsh treatment of 
young Russian girls who were so unwise as to imagine that 
they could marry nationals of their British and American 
allies with impunity. Throughout the war, the number of 
these Russian wives must have totalled several dozen. Only 
One or two of them were given exit visas to leave the Soviet 
Union when the time came for their husbands to depart. In 
a number of cases, permission to leave was flatly refused 
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without any reason being given, and in these cases the 
separation may well be permanent. In many other instances, 
the delay promises to be indefinite. 

One Russian girl who fell in love with and married an 
Englishman was at once cold-shouldered by a number of her 
colleagues at work; was subsequently offered a job in a 
remote part of Central Russia provided she went there 


for two years and without her husband, and was finally 
sacked. 

These are some of the hard facts about the attitude of 
the Soviet authorities to Anglo-Russian fraternisation. Far 
from seeking to foster real friendship—an aim to which 
they pay incessant lip-service—their deliberate and sus- 
tained policy has been and still is to keep their citizens 
apart from the world of foreigners by every possible means. 


The Russians have not merely done all in their power 
to keep their own people and ourselves physically apart— 
they have also done their best to prevent a knowledge of 
Britain and the British from spreading through Russia. 

So sensitive were they during the war about the possibil- 
ity that some undesirable piece of knowledge should reach 
any unauthorised Soviet citizen that, to avoid trouble, 
occasional news items had to be voluntarily censored out of 
a typewritten “informative” news bulletin circulated to 
British citizens by the British Embassy in Moscow, in case a 
copy should fall by chance into the hands of a Russian. 

American bulletins quoting American press comment and 
news ran into heavy weather at an early stage in their life, 
and finally proved acceptable to the Russians only when 
almost every scrap of controversial material had been 
censored out of them, and when the Americans had sub- 
mitted a list of subscribers to the Russians and received 
official Soviet approval. 


Early in the war, the British Ministry of Information 
sent out to Moscow a small group of keen and mainly able 
people—men and women—charged with the task of telling 
Russia about Britain. Many of them could speak Russian 
fluently, and those who could not soon began to learn it. 
Though personnel was limited, it covered various branches 
of publicity, including press and radio, cultural exchanges, 
the supply of books, the showing of films, and the publi- 
cation of a weekly newspaper in Russian called British Ally. 
Throughout the section, there was a sincere desire to work 
in close and comradely harmony with the Russians, to 
improve relations, and to lay the foundations for an increas- 
ingly intimate friendship. 

To a very great extent, these hopes came to nothing. The 
most fruitful of the many activities attempted was the 
publication of British Ally which was regarded as the 
counterpart in Moscow of Soviet War News in London. 
After many months of argument—during which time the 
effective circulation allowed by the Russians to British Ally 
was not comparable to that allowed by the British to 
Soviet War News—an agreement was reached by which 
British Ally should have a 12-page circulation of 50,000, 
roughly equivalent in weight of paper to the Soviet War 
News circulation, but of course taking no account of the 
fact that the population of Britain is less than a quarter of 
that of Russia, and can be much more easily reached. How- 
ever, we did very well on this basis, for British Ally, in 
technique and quality of material, was so far ahead of any 
Russian publication that it was passed repeatedly from 
hand to hand and fetched enormous prices in the black 
market, both for reading and smoking! 

British Ally, unlike Soviet War News, published no con- 
troversial propaganda material. There was a great deal of 
self-censorship and every effort was made to say nothing 
which would in any way displease the Russians. The result 
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was, at least, survival. If British Ally had modelled itself 
upon Soviet War News, and had allowed itself the same 
amount of freedom in controversy, it would almost certainly 
have been closed down within a month. 

Although some British people in Moscow felt that British 
Ally was sometimes almost excessive in its restraint and 
self-censorship, nevertheless, in January, 1945, the Russians 
began to show signs of increasing uneasiness about the 
paper, declaring that it was becoming a propaganda 
medium. The Soviet authorities are not at all happy about 
having this newspaper circulating in their country, where 
every scrap of information reaching the people is so care- 
fully and thoroughly pre-digested. 

The distribution of British Ally was in the hands of a 
Russian organisation to which all Russians calling at the 
office and wishing to subscribe were referred. They were 
almost always told by this organisation that the subscription 
list was full and that no copies were available. The sur- 
prising thing was that they continued to be told this 
immediately after the circulation had been increased from 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that British Ally 
or its equivalent should continue to be published under 
British official auspices as long as the Russians will permit 
it. It is a tiny island of light about Britain in a vast ocean 
of darkness. 

Most of the other activities of the Ministry of Information 
in Moscow during the war were largely fruitless, for the 
Russian authorities gave little encouragement or aid and 
were frequently obstructive. Russian newspaper editors were 
very reluctant to use any British-supplied material, even of 
the most non-controversial sort, and recently the section of 
the Ministry of Information concerned with this matter was 
forbidden further direct access to Russian newspapers. Pre- 
viously, one or two small journals had occasionally taken 
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an article as a result of personal contact and discussion. 
Now all material had to be passed through an organisation 
called V.O.K.S., about which I shall have more to say later. 
Vhe effect of this was to stop even the trickle of information 
which had been getting through. 

The Soviet radio used on its network practically no 
British feature material, though the B.B.C., without even 
being asked, was lavish throughout the war in its allocation 
of time for the broadcasting of information about Russia.* 
The English-speaking staff of the Soviet radio busied itself 
with the preparation of material on Russia for the use of 
the B.B.C., but rarely, if ever, asked for anything about 
England. lt was almost all one-way traffic. 

The film section of the Ministry of Information in Mos- 
cow found little outlet for its activities. On one rare 
occasion when permission was obtained to show a British 
film at a Russian studio, the section was asked by the Soviet 
authorities to invite only an approved list of Russians. 
Although British films were extremely popular in Moscow 
—being, in the opinion of almost all Russians, far ahead 
of Russian films in entertainment value—few were shown 
publicly, partly perhaps because the Russians did not want 
to pay for them, but mainly, I think, because the authorities 
did not want the Russian people to see them in any quan- 
tity. Only a small amount of British newsreel material was 
used in Moscow during the war, and there was, of course, 
nothing in Moscow comparable to the Tatler Cinema in 
London, which specialises in Russian films. Tentative efforts 
to get reciprocity in this matter naturally came to nothing. 

In the end, through no fault of its own, the activity of 
the film section was virtually confined to showing an 


*I myself broadcast from Moscow in English more than 500 4-minute 
talks about Russia which were recorded by the B.B.C. for use in 
many programmes. No Russian broadcast from London about 
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occasional British film to the British colony and the 
colony’s Russian employees. 

One section of the Ministry of Information was primarily 
concerned with directing a stream of British books, free of 
charge, into the Soviet Union. It was a costly and generous 
form of publicity, for many of the books were technically 
valuable and a lot of good fiction was supplied which was 
quite unobtainable at the time in England. It was a pure 
goodwill effort, and deserved a better fate. 

In the earliest stages of the venture, there was direct 
contact between the section concerned and certain Soviet 
libraries and organisations which were interested in having 
the books. It almost looked as though there might be some 
real co-operation, but presently—in pursuance of? their 
policy of preventing all free access—the Soviet authorities 
directed that in future all books, like all press material, 
should be sent through the medium of the organisation 
V.O.K.S. What happened to the books after V.O.K.S. 
received them, no one ever knew. 

In the course of a year or two, duplicate copies of many 
books sent out from England accumulated in the offices of 
British Ally and were arranged on shelves so that they could 
be borrowed by members of the British and American 
colony. As time went on, a few Russians began to borrow 
an occasional volume, until altogether there were some 
dozens of Russian borrowers. Thus a small but extremely 
popular little library grew up, helping to meet a long-felt 
want for English books. 

Great care was exercised by those in charge of the books 
to see that the shelves contained nothing which could be 
offensive to Russian official opinion. I know that on several 
occasions books were removed from the library because it 
was felt that some phrase or some idea would not be 


approved of by the Russians. But to censor many hundreds | 
of books is an impossible task for a small staff in a short | 
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time. With the best will in the world, it was impracticable 
to scrutinise every sentence in every volume. 

In any case, few books have been published in this world 
outside Russia that a Soviet official could not find something 
in to object to. Early this year the British Embassy in 
Moscow was asked by the Russian Foreign Office to close 
the library to Soviet citizens, as several volumes had been 
discovered to contain objectionable material. It transpired 
(if my somewhat indirect sources on this matter are reliable) 
that after careful “snooping” in the offices of British Ally 
over a period of about two years, the Russians had been able 
to find paragraphs they did not like in World’s Press 
Review; in The Art of Growing Old by Cowper Powys; in 
Philip Graves’s Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record of the War 
(an early number); and in The World Turns Left by Gerald 
Abrahams. Another volume complained of, called Once a 
Grand Duke, was never in the possession of the library and 
had presumably been picked up by the Russian “snooper” 
somewhere else. 

From that time forward—as far as Soviet citizens were 
concerned—the library was “closed for stocktaking.” Shortly 
after its closure, a man came into the office who had formerly 
been a British subject, but whose citizenship was now in 
some doubt. He asked how long the stocktaking would last. 
“Are you British or Soviet?’ asked the member of the staff 
who was in charge at the time. “I’m a Soviet citizen” said 
the man. “Then I’m sorry, but I’m afraid the stocktaking 
will take some time” was the reply. “I see’ said the man. 
“Well, that’s the way it is with us.” 

I do not suppose for a moment that the Russians closed 
down this very modest British publicity effort because they 
were angry about what they had discovered. On the contrary, 
I feel quite certain that they decided it was a bad thing to 
have such a library available to Soviet citizens and therefore 
laboriously set to work to find an excuse for closing it. 
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This episode of the library—where technically we were 
no doubt at fault—should be considered in the light of the 
situation in this country. In London, anyone can walk into 
the bookshop which specialises in Soviet literature and 
propaganda material and buy any book or pamphlet with- 
out censorship or control. The Soviet authorities are very 
ready to take advantage for publicity purposes of demo- 
cratic liberties which exist in England but not in Russia, 
while depriving us of similar facilities in Moscow on the 
ground that the Soviet law is different! 

* * * 

Throughout the war, many interesting and well-attended 
exhibitions illustrating Russian life and activities were held 
in various parts of Britain under the auspices of Anglo- 
Russian friendship societies. There was almost no corres- 
ponding effort by the Russians in Russia. Only one or two 
of the British exhibitions organised by the Ministry of 
Information were permitted to be shown’ in the Soviet 
Union. The latest one, devoted to the subject of “British 
Youth”, was promised a three-weeks showing in Moscow 
but after a fortnight it was moved out of the capital on 
the excuse of “lack of room”. (It consisted almost entirely 
of photographs.) In the Russian newspaper advertisements 
which announced this exhibition to the public, no address 
was given. 

I have twice mentioned a Soviet organisation called 
V.O.K.S. These are the initials in Russian of the All-Union 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Theoretically, V.O.K.S. should be the opposite number of 
the Society for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union in 
this country. The work of the two societies should pre- 
sumably be similar but reciprocal, with the S.C.R. in 
England spreading knowledge about Russia over here, and 
V.O.K.S. in Russia spreading knowledge about Britain in 
the Soviet Union. But in practice this does not happen. 


As far as mutual knowledge is concerned, the main effect 
of V.O.K.S. is to serve as a bottleneck through which inform- 
ation, cultural or otherwise, about Britain is canalised and 
reduced to a filtered trickle before it reaches the Russian 
public. V.O.K.S. has brought organised obstruction in this 
field to a level of efficiency unsurpassed in any Soviet 
society with which I am acquainted. If you can imagine 
V.O.K.S. for a moment in material shape, it is like a funnel 
or a megaphone, with the narrow end in Russia and the 
broad end pointing to Britain and other foreign countries, 
It exists not to tell the Russians about us, or to further 
mutual cultural knowledge between Russia and us, but to 
tell us about Russia. In fact, it performs virtually the same 
function as the Society for Cultural Relations in England. 

Another not dissimilar organisation in Russia is called 
the Anti-Fascist Youth Committee, which in this country 
has a sort of counterpart in the Anglo-Soviet Youth 
Friendship Alliance. The Alliance, like the Society for 
Cultural Relations, honestly seeks to further Anglo-Soviet 
friendship and co-operation and to publicise Russia in this 
country (very desirable objectives). The Anti-Fascist Youth 
Committee also seeks to publicise Russia in England, but 
it has its own idea of co-operation. 

Just before 1 returned to Russia in the autumn of 1943, 
I gladly accepted from the Anglo-Soviet Youth Friendship 
Alliance an invitation to become a Sponsor of their organ- 
isation. I promised to seek out the Anti-Fascist Youth 
Committee in Moscow on their behalf with a view to build- 
ing up a closer liaison. In particular, I was specifically 
asked to send a report to the Alliance on the progress of 
an essay-competition about England in which Soviet 
children were taking part. 

In a spirit of pure goodwill (since reporting essay- 
competitions was hardly part of my professional duties) 
T took time off to call on the secretary and president of the 
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Anti-Fascist Youth Committee. I showed my credentials and 
offered my co-operation and assistance for no other reason 
than that I believed Anglo-Soviet friendship to be a matter 
of prime importance. 1 mentioned that I was particularly 
interested in the progress of the essay competition, and the 
secretary promised to keep me fully informed about develop- 
ments. Many weeks passed, during which time I received no 
communication from the Committee. Then I happened to 
read an announcement in a Russian youth newspaper which 
mentioned that the essays had been written and gave quite 
a lot of information about them. I rang up the secretary 
of the Committee (through my own secretary) and politely 
regretted that I had not been told. The reply was “Please 
tell Mr. Winterton that we do not want any interference 
in our private affairs”. After some indignant exchanges 
the matter was smoothed out and I obtained another 
promise that the Committee would tell me in good time 
about the prize-giving. Iheard nothing more until I 
learned one morning from a British colleague that the prize- 
giving was being held that afternoon at the British 
Embassy! In considerable annoyance, I wrote to the Com- 
Mittee and said that this was not my idea of co-operation. 
My letter was returned to me without an answer. 

This incident is unimportant, except that it is typical 
of all attempts by foreigners (even the most sincere and 
genuinely friendly) to secure co-operation on a reciprocal 
basis from Russian organisations. 


Let me sum up the general position in this way. The 
Russian authorities, conscious that they enjoy in Britain a 
vast publicity service carried out voluntarily by enthusiastic 
British organisations, have not given in the past and have 
no evident intention of giving in the future any corres- 
ponding publicity to us in Russia. In Moscow, they want 
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neither our publicity nor our personnel. They will be very 
happy when the Ministry of Information unit packs up and 
goes home. They are already making efforts to squeeze it 
out by refusing to allot new accommodation for arrivals. 
They are most anxious that British and Russians should 
not mix freely. They do not want broad-based friendship 
and co-operation. They do not want their people to learn 
about how we live or what we are doing. They want them 
to remain ignorant of us and isolated from us. 

Their dislike of our publicity attempts would be less 
regrettable if they themselves made any serious effort to 
acquaint the Russian people with a few facts about Britain 
and the British way of life. But, in general, throughout the 
whole period of the war, no such effort has been made. 
With insignificant exceptions, the Soviet press and radio 
have given the Russian people no information about us 
at all. 

The result of this policy—for it ts a policy—has been that, 
though we in Britain have a considerable knowledge of 
many aspects of Russia, the people of Russia know practic- 
ally nothing about us. During the war, the average Russian 
knew next to nothing about the way we lived or the mag- 
nitude of our war effort; he. had no understanding of what 
bombing had meant to Britain; he had no idea of the extent 
of our mobilisation or the considerable reduction which 
had taken place in our living standards; he was not able 
to appreciate our contribution as a naval power, nor was 
he ever in a position to understand the vital role that 
allied strategic bombing played in defeating Germany. 
British Ally told him some of these things, but what is a 
weekly circulation of 50,000 among a population of 190 
millions? ' 

It is infinitely to be regretted that the Soviet Government 
should be missing this splendid opportunity of building a 
real and lasting friendship between our peoples. It is, 
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indeed, difficult to credit that the Russians should deliber- 
ately allow so large a fund of goodwill as has accumulated 
in this country during the war years to ebb away, as it 
must do if there is no reciprocity. 

But facts are facts. It will not help to improve Anglo- 
Soviet relations for us to pretend that they are good when 
they are not. To assume co-operation is not to create it. 
At the moment, almost everything is one-sided. ‘The mean- 
ing the Russians attach to the words “Anglo-Soviet 
co-operation” is that when they want something we should 
give it, and that when they don’t want anything we should 
keep out of their way. 

It is we who have stretched out the ungrasped friendly 
hand; we who have lauded Russia to our own people, with 
no corresponding gesture from the other side. No good 
can come of this. There is no point in peddling our 
friendship where it is not wanted. We should be wise to 
adjust our attitude and policy to the realities of the 
situation; to be a little more reserved in our words and 
actions, and to require a lot more reciprocity in everything. 
In the meantime, it would be a good thing if well-meaning 
but misguided people would stop urging that the British 
people should do various things to “foster Anglo-Russian 
friendship”, and should start urging instead that the 
Russians should do them. Friendship is not to be found at 
the end of a one-way street. I suggest that, in future, when- 
ever anyone has a bright idea for furthering co-operation 
with the Soviet Union, he should first try to find out whether 
the Russians are interested. 

* * * 

The picture I have drawn of the state of Anglo-Soviet 
co-operation in Russia is very different from the one 
presented by the British press and radio on the occasions of 
visits to Russia by well-known British statesmen. 

It is necessary to distinguish sharply between the general 
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lack of co-operation between British and Russians and the 
extremely warm manner in which the Soviet Government 
habitually treats its guests. 

The Russians, like other oriental peoples, are hospitable 
by tradition, and pride themselves upon the fact. A foreign 
guest—even though sometimes an unwanted guest—must 
be given the best of everything. Good food and wine, com- 
fortable quarters, and attentiveness to the smallest personal 
want are invariably offered to the distinguished foreigner. 

Even during the war, when the Russian people themselves 
were shivering in ice-cold rooms on a diet composed almost 
entirely of bread, foreign correspondents and diplomats 
rarely lacked adequate food and warm apartments. The 
Russians looked after us, instead of mixing with us. We 
were privileged, and remote. 

Visitors to the Soviet Union in peace-time have almost 
always come away with the feeling that they have been 
wonderfully treated. The recollection of care and courtesy 
has coloured the views of many a short-term traveller. 

Russian hospitality naturally reaches its peak when 
important official visitors are being entertained. Then ban- 
quets become extravagant, and discussions are carried on in 
an atmosphere of cordiality and bonhomie such as no one 
can create better than the Russians. 

It has been easy for people in Britain, reading reports 
of some of the momentous war-time meetings on Russian 
soil, to confuse hospitality with friendship. Even hard- 
boiled newspapermen have sometimes wondered. 

For the Russians are undoubtedly great hosts. When 
Marshal Stalin gives a banquet to Mr. Churchill, with Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Molotov and many of Russia’s leading 
political figures present round the table, the proceedings 
soon become extremely friendly. As one superb dish follows 
another, and empty glasses are constantly refilled to meet 
the requirements of an endless succession of goodwill toasts, 
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you could almost suppose that these were men with an 
identity of view about almost everything! 

Perhaps Stalin is in good form. He gets up and with his 
glass in his hand solemnly stumps around behind his guests 
to the other end of the table, where he clinks glasses with 
someone before solemnly toddling back again. There is 
plenty of fun. A guest compliments the Marshal on the 
excellent way the Russian railways worked during the war. 
“That is the work of Comrade Kaganovitch” says Stalin. 
“‘H’m—he knows that if they had not worked well he would 
have answered with his head. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Stalin has a robust, if slightly macabre, sense of humour. 
He likes stories. Jan Masaryk once said: “I get on with him 
by telling him stories’. Masaryk told him the one about 
Yalta. Churchill and Roosevelt, on their way to the Crimea, 
met at Malta and conferred. They were there a day or two. 
Presently (according to the story) a cable arrived from 
Marshal Stalin. It read “I said Yalta, you fools, not Malta”. 
Stalin enjoyed that story very much. 

In an atmosphere of good food and vodka and wine, of 
toasts and good-natured jests, affability grows. In a week, 
hosts and guests are almost on back-slapping terms. They 
take time off to make a joint appearance at the Bolshoi 
Theatre and receive the plaudits of a packed house. How 
can a conference be a failure against such a background? 

When the guests leave from a beflagged airport, with 
music and a guard of honour and much handshaking, they 
must sometimes believe themselves that it was a wonderful 
honeymoon. But the feeling soon wears off when they learn 
not long afterwards that the Russians have presented the 
world with some new fait accompli in direct contravention 
of the spirit of the conference. 

Naturally, the people at home in Britain read descriptions 
of the cordial spirit which surrounded the meetings, and 
they take the flags and bands, the banquets and the jests, 
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at their face value. They believe that real friendship és 
growing up between Britain and Russia, and they simply 
do not understand what it is all about when the Russians 
make their next unexplained and arbitrary move in Europe. 

What needs to be made clear—hence this appendix to 
chapter one—is that for the Russians such hospitality to 
distinguished foreigners is pure routine. All important 
visitors get the same treatment. Ribbentrop was equally 
féted in Moscow just before the war, and Stalin got on 
excellently with Mr. Matsuoka. 

When our leaders meet the Russians in Russia, the wave 
of cordiality hardly raises a ripple on the broad surface of 
Anglo-Russian relations. The tide of convivial amiability 
brings no exit visas for the Russian wives with British 
husbands, no space for Britain in the Soviet newspapers, no 
informative talks on the Russian ether. It is accompanied 
by no general fraternisation, no acts of friendship at a lower 
level. This conference cordiality goes just about as deep as 
cat-ice on a puddle. 

Hospitality on the part of the Russians sometimes appears 
to be almost an instrument of policy, but actually I think it 
is just a habit—a national characteristic. It should not be 
mistaken for intimacy. We should look for our evidence 
about that in some of the more concrete and permanent 
facts that I have recounted earlier in this chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BRITISH PRESS and radio gave enormous prominence 
to the achievements of the Red Army during the four years 
of the Russian war with Germany. Seldom has any one 
subject held the attention of so large a public for so long. 
Day after day, for weeks and months on end, the westward 
advance of the Russians occupied the main headlines in 
Britain, and even when allied troops were also making 
swift progress there was always newspaper space for the 
Russians. At the time when the Red Army was doing most 
of the fighting, Russia almost monopolised our front pages. 
During the battle of Stalingrad, for instance, my own news- 
paper “splashed” my cables from Moscow every day without 
a single break for five weeks running. 

Throughout the war, our newspapers printed plenty of 
maps of the eastern front and published all the background 
material about the Red Army that they could get hold of. 
In short, the British people were as well-informed about 
the Russian war as the supply of news from Moscow allowed. 
It must be agreed, I think, that (particularly in the early 
stages of the war) our people at home followed the progress 
of the historic battles on the eastern front with the deepest 
interest and the most unstinted admiration. And that, of 
course, was very natural, for the events were momentous 
were kept just as well informed about the military achieve- 
ments were remarkable. It was, in the language of news- 
papermen, “a great news story”, and it was treated as such 
in Britain. 

Some people may perhaps have assumed that the Russians 
were kept just as well informed about the military achieve- 
ments of their allies. If so, the assumption was without 
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foundation. There was nothing approaching reciprocity. 
Through the whole of the war, the Russian people knew 
practically nothing about the British or American forces 
or what they were doing, and this was the result of deliber- 
ate and sustained policy on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Soviet authorities desired to make the Russian 
people believe that they were virtually fighting and winning 
the war unaided, and to a great extent they succeeded in 
their objective. Russian history books of the future will 
almost certainly reflect this view. 

It is true that from time to time—as on the occasion of 
the allied landings in North Africa or the invasion of the 
Continent—Marshal Stalin would make a brief congratu- 
latory reference to allied activity, traces of which would be 
discernible in the well-drilled Soviet press for a few days 
afterwards. It is true also that in his Orders of the Day 
on anniversary occasions, Stalin would usually make a 
friendly reference to allied achievements, at least in the later 
stages of the war. But these were mere surface acanowledg- 
ments, and affected the general attitude of the Russian 
people hardly at all. Compared with the immense publicity 
given to the Red Army, they were just drops in the ocean, 
They often had—and were doubtless intended to have—the 
effect of damning with faint praise. 

Not that the Russians wouldn’t have been very happy 
to follow in detail and applaud with enthusiasm the allied 
contribution to the joint struggle if the “party line” on 
the matter had been different. The Russians are a generous 
and warm-hearted people and with the slightest encourage- 
ment would have become very enthusiastic about the 
British and American feats of arms. First and foremost, 
they wanted the war to end, and they would have been 
glad to know how much we were doing to bring that end 
nearer. The knowledge would have cheered them up a great 
deal, but it was withheld for political reasons. 
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In the early years of the war, as we all remember, the 
official Russian view was that nothing that the Allies were 
doing was of any great significance and that the only thing 
that mattered was the opening of a Second Front in Eurape. 
‘The ding-dong battle in the Desert, the victory at Alamein, 
the gradual stepping-up of allied strategic bombing, and 
above all the allied effort at sea were hardly mentioned in 
the Soviet Union. One of the few Russian references I can 
ber to the British convoy feats on the northern 

Russia praised the Soviet fleet for its 
helping to keep open this route! 

Among foreign correspondents in Moscow—and I think 
among a large number of people here at home—there was 
a ful] understanding of the Soviet attitude at this period 
(even though it was not considered objectively fair) and 
little inclination to criticise the Russians for their incessant 
harping on the Second Front theme. For the plain fact was 
that, as far as the land war with Germany was concerned, 
the Russians were doing most of the fighting—at least ninety 
per cent. of it—and their casualties were correspondingly 
high. If the Soviet authorities were considerably less than 
generous in their tributes to such successes as we had in a 
most. difficult period of the war, that could easily he 
explained by the bitterness of their own fearful sufferings. 
We might have felt the same in their position. 

The Russian attitude at this period was revealed in con- 
stant references to the small number of German divisions 
we were engaging in Africa and the long inexplicable lulls 
between the allied offensives. ‘The newspapers were full of 
Second Front talk, and quotations from spokesmen abroad 
who urged the Second Front. Great prominence was given 
to the late Wendell Willkie’s statement that in order to 
speed up the Second Front perhaps some people would need 
“prodding” —though not long afterwards Willkie lost favour 
in the Soviet Union and became little better than a 
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“Fascist beast” because he dared to voice a word of criticism 
about some aspect of Russian affairs. 

There were many stories circulating in Moscow about 
the Second Front and allied inactivity at this time. One was 
short and to the point. “What is an Old Believer?’* asks 
one Russian. “A person who still believes the Second Front 
will open” replies another. 

A second story records the appearance of Hitler, Stalin 
and Churchill at Peter’s gate to answer for their part in 
starting the war. “-I’m not responsible,” says Hitler, “I was 
threatened with encirclement.” “I was attacked” says Stalin. 
“You can see for yourself’, says Churchill, “that British 
troops aren’t fighting anywhere.” 

Another story, of a later vintage, also had a considerable 
circulation. It might have been taken from a German 
propaganda broadcast. 

A Russian, an American and a Briton were in a ‘plane 
together. The machine got into difficulties and the pilot 
instructed his passengers to jump. “For Stalin and the 
Fatherland” cried the Russian, jumping. “For King and 
Country” said the Briton, pushing out the American. It 
isn’t a very good story, but that is what they were telling 
each other. 

Nobody ever attempted to put our side of the Second 
Front case to the Russian people—as plenty of publicists in 
Britain rightly put the Russian case. No one ever explained 
to the Russians that considering the battering we had taken 
at Dunkirk it was a miracle we had survived at all, and that 
we could not possibly hurl ourselves at any early date on 
to the Continent in our denuded military condition. The 
problems connected with an opposed landing across the 
Channel, if understood in Moscow, were never discussed 
publicly. The general view, because it was the officially 


*A Russian religious sect. 


inspired view, was that we were really rather a poor lot 
and that the Red Army would have taken the Channel in 
its stride. iv: 

It was not very pleasant being in Moscow at this period, 
but most foreign correspondents felt that at least the 
atmosphere would change sharply for the better once the 
western allies began to play a really big part in affairs, and 
particularly when the Continent was finally invaded. How 
wrong we were! Often grudging, always fleeting recognition 
was given to our major efforts, but in general the news 
blackout and the carping continued. Previously we had 
been going too slowly—now we were going too fast. When 
we were stationary, it was because we did not know how to 
fight or because we were dilatory and inefficient in making 
preparations. When we made German blitzkrieg look like 
a slow march, it was because the Germans knew they could 
rely on good treatment from us and so were surrendering 
to us. Sometimes there was truth in that, too, but whether 
there was or not you: could safely rely on the Soviet 
authorities to put the worst possible interpretation on all 
our actions. 


Soviet military commentators pretended not to unde1- 
stand how it was that after the liberation of France the 
allied armies got stuck for a time on the German border 
According to their computation, there were only fifteen 
or twenty German divisions facing us, while there were 
hundreds facing the Red Army. Then the Anglo-American 
armies attacked and in a short time had taken a million 
prisoners. The Russian commentators never said they had 
been wrong about the fifteen divisions. They did say that 
of course most of the Germans in the west had had all the 
fight knocked out of them in battles against the Russians 
on the eastern front. But this admission that Germans 
could ever be moved from the eastern front to the west was 
made reluctantly. Over a long period, the Russian press 
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took malicious pleasure in reporting that such-and-such 
a German division had just been identified on the eastern 
front, having been withdrawn from France, or Holland, or 
Belgium to meet the greater threat of the Red Army. This 
sort of report occurred so often that the impression left on 
the mind of the Russian reader—and deliberately left—was 
that the German forces in the west were being constantly 
and steadily reduced. It was never explained that in war 
divisions are frequently moved about, and that not all the 
German divisions which appeared on the eastern front 
stayed there for ever. 

Even during the periods of some of our greatest successes, 
the Russians were encouraged by the official atmosphere to 
seize upon and emphasise our temporary failures. At the 
time of the German counter-offensive in the Ardennes, the 
following story swept through Russia. “First Russian: 
‘Have you heard that the British line has been broken 
again?’ Second Russian: ‘No, what is it this time? Rund- 
stedt?’ First Russian: ‘No, just German refugees running 
away from the Red Army’.” I cannot recall a single occasion 
during the whole war when the British people indulged in 
that sort of cheapness about the Russians. 

In the final stages of the struggle, the Russians were 
naturally determined to get into Berlin before the Allies. 
There is, in fact, good reason to believe that the Americans 
could have reached the German capital before the Russians, 
and refrained from doing so. Whether that is true or not, 
the Russians of course would never admit it. At the climax 
of the war they were in high spirits over their rapid 
approach to the German capital at a time when the Allies 
were still hundreds of miles’ away, and the stories they told 
reflected their confidence. 

One of them described how, at the end of the Crimea 
conference, Churchill said goodbye to Stalin with the words 
“Well, we'll be meeting you in Berlin”. “I'll be very glad 
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to welcome you there” says Stalin. 

Let me now give you a few details about the way in which 
the Russian press handled the war news from the west. 

In the first place, news of our activities always went on 
the back page—the foreign news page in Russian news- 
papers—and almost always under the tiniest headlines. 
Events of immense military significance would usually 
appear under some such brief and non-committal line as 
“Military activity in western Europe”. Maps of the western 
front were published only rarely, so that it was impossible 
for the Russians to follow events at all closely. News items 
were almost always very brief, and, of course, often very 
out of date. 

Lack of space was not the reason for the constant “playing 
down” of allied operations. It often happened that a news- 
paper which devoted only a few lines to a major allied 
success would lavish a column or two on propaganda news 
reports from Poland, Rumania or Iran on the same day. 
The fact that collective farmers in Kazakstan had over- 
fulfilled their plan for sugar-beet sowing could be relied 
upon to get more prominence than the destruction of a 
German army by the British or American. 

Almost never did any Russian mewspaper carry a 
“feature” article about the allied armies or their work. It 
is a broad but fair generalisation that throughout the war 
the Russian people were given no stories whatever about 
the way we fought. To the Russian, the British and Ameri- 
can soldier was a shadowy and unsubstantial figure about 
whom he knew nothing. Practically no pictures of allied 
action were published in the Soviet press. There were never 
any colourful descriptions of allied battles or allied troops. 
Many splendid achievements of British and American arms 
went entirely unrecorded in the Soviet Union. The heroic 
adventure at Arnhem passed in Russia virtually unnoticed 
and certainly unsung. 
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Occasional military surveys in the leading Russian news- 
papers “rounded up” the military position in the west 
during the periods of greatest allied activity, but these sur- 
veys gave little detail and at some point they usually 
managed to find something to criticise. 

Day after day, for weeks and months on end, you could 
read through the whole Soviet press and hardly be aware 
that Britain and America were also playing a part in the 
Russo-German war! 

At the same time, quite minor Russian gains were often 
reported with great prominence across front pages under 
large headlines. Stalin’s Orders of the Day were naturally 
given in full, together with columns of names of the generals 
who had been concerned in the fighting. 

In March, 1945, I took the trouble to note down in 
Moscow the amount of space given by the army newspaper 
Red Star to the American destruction of all the German 
forces in the Rhine-Moselle-Saar triangle. This, you may 
remember, was not a “walkover” operation—it was the 
culmination of hard and slogging fighting under brilliant 
generalship. It took place, incidentally, at a time when the 
Russian armies were comparatively inactive. 

In seven days which saw the rapid expansion of the 
Remagen Rhine bridgehead, the fall of such towns as 
Coblenz, Worms, Kaiserslautern and Ludwigshafen, and 
the capture of scores of thousands of German prisoners, the 
space devoted to the operation by Red Star on its back 
page was as follows: March 14th, 18 lines; March 15th, 33 
lines; March 16th, 21 lines; March 18th, 20 lines; March 
goth, 27 lines; March gist, 23 lines; March 22nd, 31 lines.* 
No map was published throughout this period, and the 
daily ration of information was given under tiny and 


*Red Star was not published on March 19th; March 17th issue was 
missing from my files. 
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unenthusiastic headlines. This was the Red Army officer’s 
main source of knowledge, be it remembered, about what 
his allies were doing. 

But this, astonishing though it may seem, is not all. ‘The 
Russian “coverage” of some of the major individual allied 
successes of the war was even more revealing. The city of 
Rome, for instance, fell to the allies on June 4th, 1944. 
There was no Red Star on June 5th and on June 6th its 
news coverage of the event consisted of half a column of 
scrappy Tass messages from Geneva, London and Algiers. 
The surrender of Italy—an event, surely, of unusual 
importance by any news standards—was reported by Red 
Star on September gth, 1943, on its back page under a tiny 
headline “Italy capitulates”, and the total space devoted to 
the extinction of Hitler’s axis partner was about one 
column of disjointed items, which included space for a 
cartoon. I myself have frequently written more than this in 
a single day for my newspaper about a routine and 
strategically unimportant Russian battle. 

The fall of Paris was reported in Red Star in a four-inch 
paragraph under a smali headline which read “French 
Forces of the Interior have Liberated Paris’. No indication 
was given that American or British troops had had anything 
to do with the affair. 

In the whole three years that I was in Moscow, I think 
the only allied operation which received anything approach- 
ing fair and reasonable treatment on its news value was 
the invasion of Europe, which occupied the bulk of Red 
Star’s back page for several days. Even so, the invasion 
received nothing like the attention at Russian hands which 
its absence had received and, if my memory serves me, even 
this enterprise did not qualify for a leading article in the 
newspaper devoted to military affairs. 

There is, of course, a natural if regrettable tendency 
among all allies in all] wars to lay undue stress on their own 
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contribution to the common effort, and to underrate the 
efforts of others. In a small way, I dare say that both Britain 
and America have been guilty of the fault occasionally in 
relation to each other. Within reasonable limits, this human 
foible need worry no one. But I think I do not exaggerate 
when I say that never in the history of joint military 
operations have the spectacular and finally decisive achieve- 
ments of a country’s allies been so deliberately, consistently 
and dishonestly hushed up as have the Anglo-American 
efforts by the Soviet authorities in this war. 


ay 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE MANNER IN which newspaper correspondents are 
regarded and treated in a foreign capital is, I think, of more 
than purely professional interest to journalists. 1 hope so, 
for this chapter gives for the first time the full story of the 
remarkable experiences of Anglo-American newspapermen 
in Moscow during the past three years. 

The facts should be of general interest for this reason— 
that if foreign correspondents can do a good straight- 
forward honest job of news reporting, then they are valu- 
able servants of the public, for they can provide that 
accurate and factual information without which useful 
judgments on international affairs cannot be formed. The 
reverse is also true. 

I regret to say that in Moscow we were unable to do a 
good straight-forward honest job of reporting, either of the 
war news or of the Russian scene. 

First, as regards the war. It is now, I think, widely known 
~—at least in those circles which interest themselves in such 
matters—that foreign correspondents in the Soviet Union 
were at no period allowed to report the war at first hand by 
going to the battle-fronts and seeing for themselves what 
was happening, as they could do in all other allied theatres 
of war. 

Throughout the four years of fighting on the eastern 
front, no non-Russian correspondent ever saw a Russian 
gun fired in anger. Individually and collectively, we asked 
repeatedly for permission to go to the front—but always 
permission was refused. The reason—or excuse—given was 
that the Russians felt responsible for our safety. Naturally, 
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we were as interested in our safety as anyone else, but a job 
is a job. 

Soviet correspondents in various allied theatres of war 
enjoyed, of course, the usual facilities for visiting frontal 
areas. We pointed this fact out to the Russians in Moscow, 
but it made no difference. The Soviet authorities do not 
believe in discussion. They had made their decision, and 
that was the end of it. 

What the Russians did provide were very infrequent mass 
trips to some place far behind the battle-front. These were 
almost always arranged long after they had ceased to be of 
primary news value. A trip to Helsinki, for instance— 
arranged at the specific suggestion of the British Embassy 
in Moscow but months after the suggestion was made— 
actually took place on the very day the Red Army began 
the final great offensive which was to take it to the gates of 
Berlin. The Russians were always incapable of understand- 
ing that, in the West at least, news is a_ perishable 
commodity. 

The things which we actually saw on these mass trips 
were as similar to each other as peas in a pod. You could 
always rely on being taken round a stone-cold battlefield, 
being shown some long-demolished lines of fortifications, 
hearing some frightful atrocity stories—which were true 
enough, but very repetitive—and inspecting the ruins of 
a town. There were usually talks with the Mayor about the 
suffering of the local population, and a drunken party or 
two with the local “intelligentsia”. Little or no effort was 
made to show us the things we might want to see. I cannot 
remember a single instance of our being consulted, before 
a trip started, about the arrangements. We were simply 
marched off by Soviet officials like a crocodile of school- 
girls, and were required to follow a fixed and usually rigid 
schedule which we had had no hand in drawing up. 
Repeated suggestions by us that we should be consulted 
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beforehand were ignored. Naturally we made the best of 
these rare trips, for they were all we had, and at least they 
permitted us to get out of Moscow and see a little of the 
countryside. But we never ceased to ask for something 
better. 

The Russian official attitude to the foreign correspon- 
dents as a whole was very odd. They seemed unable to treat 
us as grown-up people, though our number included 
several hard-bitten war correspondents who had seen much 
violent action in allied battle theatres and of whom at 
least one had been severely wounded. I particularly remem- 
ber an incident in the Karelian Isthmus during the final 
stage of the war with Finland. We had spent half a day 
among the pine trees examining without excitement the 
debris of a battlefield where fighting had ceased approxi- 
mately a fortnight previously. In the early afternoon, the 
conducting officer from the Red Army proposed to take us 
further on to inspect yet another line of derelict trenches. 
We struck. Someone complained that as war correspondents 
we were just wasting our time. “Why” he said disgustedly, 
“we're not even within earshot of the guns.” A few minutes 
later, all hell broke loose from light and heavy flak guns 
sited all around us in the woods. For a moment, we thought 
it was a raid, but it wasn’t—it was just the Russians humour- 
ing their guests! I knows it sounds incredible, but it’s quite 
true. 

These trips were often a considerable physical strain, not 
because of the work we had to do or the hardships we had 
to endure but because of the meals we had to eat. When I 
wrote earlier of Russian banquets, I was not speaking with- 
out the book. The Russians are hardy fasters and mightier 
eaters, and on trips, that was the way of life we had to get 
used to. There were occasions when we travelled across 
country in a rickety old bus for fifteen hours without a bite. 
Arriving at our remote but forewarned destination at thgee 
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or four o'clock in the morning, we would sit down to a meal 
of many courses and of staggering proportions, complete 
with toasts and seas of Red Army vodka. The hospitable 
hard-drinking Red Army officers were never quite happy if 
they could not get a few of us drunk before the meal was 
over. At eight or nine in the morning we were expected to 
turn up for breakfast and eat enough to last throughout the 
day. At breakfast, it was often very difficult and sometimes 
quite impossible to get anything to drink but vodka! In 
fact, the Russians definitely overdid the vodka. I’m sure 
they hoped that it would keep us in a good temper. 

On one of the earliest trips I made—to a place well 
behind the front south of Stalingrad—I was present when 
a number of correspondents complained to the accompany- 
ing Russian Foreign Office censor that we were seeing 
nothing at all of the frontal zone. I heard him say—and 
there was nothing jocular about his tone of voice—‘I don’t 
see what you have to complain about. You have your 
vodka!” He was a nice fellow, really, but he was blown up 
on a mine on a subsequent trip. 

Altogether, in three years, I suppose I took part in about 
a dozen of these conducted “tours of the battlefields’. ‘They 
always yielded some information, and now that I shall never 
bave to go on one of them again I think they were rather 
amusing. 

As the front line moved westwards and southwards, and 
political problems grew, the gaps between trips became 
much longer until finally they almost dried up completely. 
Trips to Poland were always very difficult to get—for some 
people impossible. To this day—nearly a year at present 
writing from the moment when the Red Army first crossed 
over on to German soil—no foreign correspondent has 
visited any part of Russian-occupied Germany from Russia.* 


*After this was written, a few Moscow correspondents were taken 
to Berlin—but many weeks after its capture. 
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The total lack of first-hand war news and the highly 
unsatisfactory nature of the infrequent trips which we did 
make out of Moscow would still, perhaps, have been toler- 
able if there had been any other adequate sources of news 
in Russia. But there weren’t any. 

We had practically no contacts in Moscow with unofficial 
Russians, for reasons which I mentioned in the first chapter. 
One or two correspondents made one or two Russian friends 
or acquaintances after great exertions, but they were not 
people of any standing in the military, political, or econo- 
mic set-up of the country. The only Red Army officer 
who ever entered my room at the Metropole Hotel was 
intoxicated and did so by mistake. 

Nor had we any official contacts to speak of. In my whole 
three years in Moscow, I can recall only three or four press 
conferences with any Soviet official, and these were for the 
purpose of giving us a routine “hand-out”. We asked 
repeatedly for regular press conferences. We were often 
promised them, but the promise—like dozens of others— 
proved quite worthless. 

There was no official spokesman in the U.S.S.R. whom 
we could approach for any sort of information or guidance 
whatsoever. After prolonged agitation, we were promised 
a military spokesman, but he never materialised. When 
someone finally nobbled Vishinsky at a party and asked him 
about the promised military spokesman he laughed and said, 
“Oh, the war will be over soon!” It is not an exaggeration, 
but a statement of simple fact when I say that there was not 
a single person in the whole Soviet Union whom we could 
ask the simplest and most harmless of professional questions 
with any expectation of getting an answer. It was frequently 
impossible to find out even the width of a river, or the 
nature of the terrain over which the Red Army was 
fighting | 

It was useless to approach private individuals with 
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requests for information, for few people in authority dared 
or cared to talk to newspapermen and those of us who made 
the attempt were almost always referred back to the Press 
Department of the Soviet Foreign Office, to which we were 
accredited. This was the only organisation in the country 
to which we had free access, and the head of the Press 
Department was the only Soviet official whom we had the 
right to approach direct. 

There might still have been hope for us if the Press 
Department had been normally helpful and competent. In 
fact it was understaffed, lacking in authority, inefficient, 
uninterested, and frequently obstructive. If its whole pur- 
pose had been to prevent correspondents getting any 
information on any subject whatever, it could hardly have 
acted differently. 

Its prime function was not to inform or to assist, but to 
censor, and since—owing to the serious shortage of trained 
personnel—many of the censors at various times spoke little 
or no English and frequently misunderstood what they read, 
they had little time to spare for anything but censoring. 

I shall never forget one choice conversation on the tele- 
phone between a Russian censor and a correspondent about 
a trip. The censor rang up, “To-morrow we no go,” he said. 
“When we yes go”? asked the correspondent. “I not know,” 
replied the censor. But that was at least lucid. 

The Russians did not believe in wasting good people on 
an unimportant thing like the Press Department. It was 
the Cinderella of the Foreign Office. It was the training 
ground for apprentices, and we were the raw material. Often, 
when they became reasonably proficient, they were moved 
to something that really mattered. 

The Press Department habitually pigeon-holed requests, 
frequently mislaid documents, and not rarely forgot about 
appointments. On one occasion I made an appointment 
‘with the head of the Press Department (it was in 1942) for 
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6 p.m., and at one minute to six I met him Jeaving his office 
with his hat and coat on. His successor once kept a British 
diplomat waiting nearly half an hour after appointment 
time because he was finishing an English lesson. 

Sometimes the whole Press Department—the only official 
body, remember, with which we were permitted to deal in 
all the Russias—would be seized with what my friend George 
Moorad, of C.B.S., once called “galloping paralysis.” At such 
times, the Department to all intents and purposes simply 
closed down without warning for hours or even days on end. 
Let me give you an example. 

On April 10, 1945, having submitted a letter to the Press 
Department on the previous day asking for an exit visa, I 
rang the Department at eleven o'clock in the morning to 
inquire if anything was being done about it. I asked first for 
Mr. Zinchenko, the head of the Press Department. “He’s 
gone to Leningrad,” said the secretary. I then asked for his 
assistant, Mr. Lamarkin. “He won't be in until after two 
o'clock,” said the secretary. She added, “I think he’s ill. He 
wasn’t in yesterday. Perhaps he won’t be in to-day”. “Then 
who is in charge?” I inquired. “Mr. Zorin is in charge,” 
said the secretary. ““Then could I speak to Mr. Zorin?” J 
asked. “He’s not in, either,” said the secretary. “He should 
be in this afternoon”. “So there’s actually no one in?” I said. 
“No,” replied the secretary. “And you don’t know anything 
about my exit visa, I suppose’? “No,” said the secretary. I 
said, “That’s a fine state of affairs’. The secretary, I regret 
to say, sniggered. Or perhaps she was right. You had to laugh 
in order not to weep. 

That sort of incident was a normal part of the daily life 
of every foreign correspondent in Moscow. 

‘From this Department, our sole and cherished contact 
with the Soviet Union, it was almost impossible to get any 
information on any subject, and it was an uphill fight to get 
any assistance in getting information. Since we could not go 
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to the front, we naturally tried to see and write about other 
things in Russia. But it took the Press Department weeks and 
sometimes months to arrange for a correspondent to visit 
even a kindergarten. The Department rarely took notice of 
a request until you had lost your temper about it and created 
a scene. Of course, when correspondents had been in Mos- 
cow for any length of time they resigned themselves to the 
inevitable. One of the first correspondents I met on arriving 
in the capital was Eddie Gilmore, now chief of the Associated 
Press bureau. He told me something about the way things 
worked. I can picture the scene now. “This,” he said, show- 
ing me a long typewritten sheet of paper, “is a list of the 
things I have asked the Press Department to do for me dur- 
ing the past few months. These,” he said, pointing to two or 
three items with a tick against them “are the things that the 
Press Department has done for me”. 

Do not imagine that we asked for difficult things. The 
height of our ambition, as a general rule, was to visit schools, 
collective farms, factories, law courts, and other non-military 
establishments. We also expressed an occasional desire to 
meet a particular Russian. But it was almost always a waste 
of time. 

One of the dozens of facilities I asked for without result 
during my three years was an interview with someone—any- 
one—at the Commissariat of Internal Trade. I did not insist 
on the Commissar—any underling would do. All I wanted 
were the answers to a few questions about shops and markets. 

As nothing happened, I repeated the request several times 
to various responsible people at the Press Department over 
a period of perhaps three months. Finally, one of the censors 
said, “Perhaps the Commissariat of Internal Trade doesn’t 
want to see you”. I am quite sure that the Commissariat of 
Internal Trade had never been asked. 

Naturally, the Press Department didn’t answer letters. One 
might as well have posted one’s communications in the 
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waste-paper basket. In the course of three years, I don’t 
think I had more than one reply to the many letters I 
addressed to it. 

The most striking instance of Press Department inepti- 
tude I can recall—and there were so many examples that 
selection is dificult—was to do with what became known 
among us as “The Battle of the Populated Points’. The 
whole thing was really very simple. During the Red Army’s 
swift advance to the west, dozens of Russian towns and vil- 
lages were liberated by Soviet troops every day. These places 
were named in the regular night communiqué issued by the 
Soviet Information Bureau. Unfortunately, we were unable 
to obtain maps of a scale sufficiently large to permit the 
identification of all the populated points mentioned in the 
communiqué. An additional difficulty was that in an area of 
perhaps fifty square miles, several villages might bear the 
same name. In order to know how far the Red Army had 
advanced, therefore, it was necessary to know which popu- 
lated points were actually being referred to. 

In common with other correspondents, I approached the 
Press Department with the request that it should help us to 
identify the captured points. The Press Department regret- 
ted that it could not help us, as it did not know where the 
specified points were, and had no means of finding out. 

The battle of the populated points lasted, on and off, for 
months. Tempers became badly frayed on both sides; there 
were bitter telephone conversations with censors in the early 
hours of the morning; arguments were endless. It was all 
completely stupid and unnecessary because the Press De- 
partment could easily have got hold of the information if 
it had wanted to. 

What happened in the end was that—by a quite unusual 
stroke of luck—I managed to contact by telephone a Russian 
Colonel at the Soviet Information Bureau. He was friendly 
and for a short time he nightly identified the points for me. 
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But sure enough, one night he became curt and formal and 
regretted that he could give me the information no longer. 
In future, I must get it through the Press Department. At 
that point I gave it up. 

So ill-informed and unhelpful was the Press Department, 
that quite often it had to confess at midnight that it had not 
yet received the official communiqué which had been broad- 
cast on the Russian radio at 10.30, an hour and a half earlier. 

It frequently happened that correspondents obtained the 
first news of important events in the Soviet Union as a re- 
sult of listening to the B.B.C. from London. As far as official 
news was concerned in Moscow, the correspondents were 
often just about the last people to hear about it. We learned 
of such interesting events as the march through Moscow of 
some 50,000 German prisoners from a paragraph in the 
morning newspapers on the day of the march. The Press 
Department did not consider it part of its duties to warn 
us beforehand about such events. 

Occasionally, when an internationally-important story was 
about to “break”, we made a real effort, with the help of the 
British and American Embassies and in conjunction with the 
Press Department, to organise the release of the story effi- 
ciently. In September, 1944, for instance, it was arranged 
between the Embassies, the Press Department and ourselves 
that our stories giving the armistice terms with Rumania 
should be lodged with the Press Department at around 
6 p.m. and should be released by the censor at 10 p.m. Mos- 
cow time, so that they could catch the late London editions. 
The agreement was made with the head of the Press 
Department. 

The correspondents carried out their part of the bargain. 
All the “copy” was punctually lodged with the censors early 
in the evening. At 10 p.m., Moscow radio broadcast the 
story. At 10 p.m. also, the story was released in London and 
Washington. At 10 p.m. we inquired about our own stories. 
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We were told that they were not ready. At 10.15 p.m. we 
asked to see the censor on duty, Mr. Zemenkov, who re- 
peated that the stories were not ready and became rather 
angry. Finally, he explained that he did not possess a copy 
of the armistice terms and therefore could not pass our 
stories! At that moment, he must have been about the only 
responsible person in Moscow who hadn’t got a copy of 
them. 

This, incidentally, was 17 hours after the agreement had 
been signed. Anyway, we offered him one of our copies of 
the English text. He replied that he had one of these, but 
that he must wait for a Russian text. We pointed out that 
the agreement itself declared that the English text was as 
official and authentic as the Russian text, but he declined 
to accept it as such. 

About 11 p.m. we decided that, because of the long delay, 
there was no further point in our sending our stories, and 
agreed to withdraw them. The censor was notified of this, 
and promptly released seven short cables to the United 
Press. This was at 11.05 p.m. At 11.15 p.m. two cables of the 
Associated Press were released. At 11.20 p.m. the New York 
Times received one cable. There were still no cables cleared 
for Reuters, Exchange Telegraph, Philadelphia Inquirer or 
the Chicago Sun. We therefore decided that in view of the 
lateness of the hour none of us would file this important 
story. The censor was informed, but he declined either to 
return the stories to us, or to release them. 

This incident was not an isolated one, but was sympto- 
matic of the operations of the Press Department, which 
seemed to consider itself an agency of censorship in restraint 
of correspondents rather than an organisation designed to 
expedite their work and aid them in interpreting the Soviet 
Union to the peoples of America and Britain. 
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At this stage, it may well be asked, “What were your 
sources of news’? The answer can really be given in three 
words—“the Soviet press’-—and a very inadequate soutce 
it was. 

Russian newspapers are very different from our own. By 
that, I do not mean to imply that our own are perfect. But 
our own newspapers, with all their defects, do give most 
of the news that matters as well as a good deal that doesn’t. 

The Russian newspapers do not set out to be very im- 
formative about events. Indeed, their prime function is 
not to give facts but to steer and organise the Russian 
people in the way that the Government wants them to go. 
They consist mainly of exhortations. 

Soviet journalists do not accept our view of the im- 
portance of news. In the main, they eschew facts and keep 
their writings vague. They know that they are on safe 
ground if they say something in slightly different words 
which has been said before by someone in authority. They 
seek security in vagueness, and (because they are paid at 
so many roubles a line) prosperity in length. 

Using this woolly, verbose and sycophantic press as the 
main source of our raw material throughout the war, we 
spent our time sifting perhaps a dozen newspapers every 
day. We threshed away the thousands of wasted words which 
added nothing whatever to the total sum of human know- 
ledge, in order finally to gather in half a dozen facts about 
what was happening on the eastern front. In the later 
stages of the war, several correspondents whose names are 
famous in the headlines of the world’s press found that an 
old copy of Baedeker was more serviceable! 

Naturally, we had virtually no means of checking the 
reliability of the reports which appeared in the Soviet 
newspapers. 

I would emphasise that the Russians were quite happy 
about this state of affairs. They liked it that way. Lozovsky 
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—one of the Vice-Commissars of Foreign Affairs—once said 
in my hearing that the Soviet press was intended to be our 
main source of information, and that it should be adequate 
for all our needs. 


* * * 


As you may suppose, the foreign correspondents did not 
accept this situation passively. There was, in Moscow, an 
Association of Anglo-American Correspondents of which I 
was latterly Vice-President. This Association did everything 
in its power to bring about an improvement. It wrote let- 
ters to the Press Department. Its officers waited upon the 
head of the Press Department. Interviews were requested 
(but never obtained) with someone in authority in the 
Foreign Office. Finally, having failed utterly to make any 
impression on anyone, the Association wrote a whole series 
of letters by way of the Press Department to Vishinsky, to 
Molotov, and to Stalin himself. 

In respect of all these letters—perhaps a dozen altogether 
—not a single reply was ever received. There was, if I 
remember, just one verbal acknowledgment. It was like 
writing to oneself and then being out when the letter 
arrived. 

Let me give just one sample of the sort of letter we wrote 
as an Association—an extract from a letter to Stalin in 
November, 1944. 

“We, the members of the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion in Moscow, are seriously hampered in our professional 
duties by the very great lack of facilities for reporting 
military operations on the Soviet German front and the 
Soviet Union’s contribution to the Allied cause. Repeated 
representations by our Association to the Press Department 
and to the higher organs of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreig:s Affairs have so far failed to secure the facilities 
without which we cannot do the work expected of us by our 
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newspapers and by the reading public in the English- 
speaking countries. Restriction of professional opportunities 
and the continued failure to secure satisfaction from the 
Press Department have produced among our members feel- 
ings of profound disappointment and frustration. In order 
that our newspapers and news organisations should have 
adequate coverage, we require (a) regular visits to the 
various sectors of the front, (b) access to a military spokes- 
man whose consultations would enable us to report with 
accuracy and provide us with background, (c) access to 
People’s Commissars or their deputies for authoritative 
materjal on general developments in industry, agriculture, 
rehabilitation of liberated territories and cultural matters, 
(d) prompt treatment by the Press Department of simple re- 
quests for visits to factories and collective farms, schools, 
clubs, and other cultural institutions: in Moscow and the 
near-Moscow region. The general experience is that it 
takes the Press Department weeks and even months to 
arrange a visit to a school, club or kindergarten, when all 
that is needed is five minutes on a telephone. We respectfully 
point out that the facilities which we now request are en- 
joyed by Soviet correspondents reporting the war on other 
allied fronts.” 

This letter, expressing the considered view of every cor- 
respondent in Moscow and signed by all the officers of the 
Association, did not even receive the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment by a secretary. 

Looking back, I think I can say that we tried everything. 
If the people of Britain and America were not kept ade- 
quatcly informed of what was happening in Russia, it was 
not for lack of effort on our part. Over a period of two or 
three years, with what I still feel was amazing patience and 
restraint, we persisted in our attempts to get at least a 
measure of satisfaction. I think we all found it impossible 
to believe that nothing would be done, But nothing was 
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done—nothing at all. Not a single one of our efforts made 

the slightest visible impression on anyone or anything. 

Finally, we gave it up. 
* * * 

An American who happened to meet us on one of our rare 
trips afterwards referred to us as “the most beaten, thor- 
oughly intimidated group of men” he had ever seen. We 
may have looked like that, but I’m glad to say we were not 
entirely beaten. In the later stages of the war, having dis- 
covered that nothing could be achieved by methods nor- 
mally adopted in civilised countries, we became very “‘difh- 
cult”. I don’t deny it, but all responsibility must be placed 
fairly and squarely upon the Russians. 

I think the first of the major “incidents” arose from the 
establishment by the American Air Force of a shuttle-bomb- 
ing base on Russian soil near Poltava. Naturally, the idea of 
Fortresses flying to Russia in large numbers from England 
or Italy, bombing Germany on the way, and then returning 
to England or Italy was rather exciting. This was obviously 
going to be an interesting news story. At an early stage, we 
were called to the American military mission and given a 
good deal of preliminary and background information. 
Naturally, everybody wanted to visit the base to see the first 
planes come in. There was plenty of room down there for 
us, and the Americans were anxious that we should all go. 
The Russians knew this. 

One night—it was long after midnight—the Press De- 
partment rang up six or eight correspondents and invited 
them to make a trip to the base by plane first thing in the 
morning. Uninvited were not merely several British news- 
papermen, but also quite a number of American correspon- 
dents representing some of the leading newspapers in the 
United States. 

Now newspaper correspondents are rarely able to agree 
among themselves about anything, but on this occasion 
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there was absolute solidarity. A deputation dressed and 
went downto the Press Department in the middle of the 
night to point out that this was a story of first-class import- 
ance and that arrangements should be made so that every- 
one should go. The Press Department was neither sympa- 
thetic nor helpful. It was therefore agreed that we should 
all turn up at the airport at the appointed time, and that 
either we should all go, or no one should go. 

We all arrived in good time at the airport, feeling more 
cheerful than we had been for a long time. One of the cen- 
sors—a certain Mr. Okov—was there in diplomatic uniform 
to lead the small party which the Press Department had 
selected. He seemed rather surprised to see us all! Perhaps 
he thought that the unlucky ones had come to see the lucky 
ones off. Anyway, before long, he said, “Will the following 
gentlemen kindly come to the plane with me’? and he read 
out the chosen names. 

We all walked over to the plane—I suppose about fifteen 
of us. It was empty, and had twenty seats, so we all 
climbed in. 

Mr. Okov protested. Our restrained and able spokesman 
—Harrison Salisbury of the United Press—explained that 
we were all going, or none. Mr. Okov was aghast. Nothing 
of the sort had happened in the Soviet Union since the 
Revolution! At first he tried to pass it off as a joke; then 
he became angry. “I must ask all but the following gentle- 
men to leave the plane,” he said, and again read out the 
names of the few. So, very quietly, we all got-out and dis- 
posed ourselves on the airfield for a long wait. It may have 
been rather childish, but we were really doing quite well. 

Then, of course, there was a lot of argument. Russian offi- 
cials only argue, it seems, when they are compelled to do so 
by some sort of sanctions. Mr. Okov said that if the plane 
didn’t leave soon there would be no story. We said that in 
that case the American military mission would probably be 
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very annoyed. He said he could make no decision without 
consulting the head of the Press Department. Some of us 
therefore went with him to a telephone and the matter was 
arranged. It was agreed that all but three of us should travel 
on the plane (the three giving up their seats by special re- 
quest so that three important Russians could travel down) 
on condition that the three should be put on a plane leav- 
ing a little later in the day. 

The three, returning to Moscow, called upon the head of 
the Press Department to make sure that the plane would 
leave. None of them was surprised on being informed that 
no promise about them had been made. There was a nasty 
scene, into the sordid details of which I will not go. In the 
end, the three did get their plane. It was a total victory— 
the only one that the correspondents ever gained in Russia. 


* * * 


On another occasion we were invited by VOKS to a 
“literary evening’’. Quite a lot of us turned up. Imagine, if 
you can, our feelings when we found ourselves listening to 
Konstantin Simonov and other Soviet war correspondents 
telling us for well over an hour how they did.their job! We 
learned of the wonderful facilities they enjoyed at the front; 
how they could go anywhere and do anything; how special 
telegraph lines and aeroplanes were put at their disposal for 
transport and the swift transmission of copy, and what a 
tough and dangerous life it was. 

When the last speaker had finished and questions were 
invited, there was a moment’s tense silence. I think we were 
all too staggered to say a word. Then Alexander Kendrick; 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, heaved his large bulk menac- 
ingly out of his chair. ‘We have listened with interest for 
nearly two hours,” he said (I quote from memory) “‘to an 
account of how our Russian colleagues report the war. Now 
I want to tell them in two minutes how we report it. We 
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report it from the Metropole Hotel”. Briefly but effectively 
he developed his theme and sat down. 

Then began a really spontaneous demonstration. I rose 
and said with equal brevity but no mincing of words that 
our main source of war news was the stuff that Russian cor- 
respondents wrote, and that we found it of poor quality and 
of little use. ‘Then almost everyone spoke—John Hersey, of 
Time and Life, who'd seen fighting on half a dozen battle- 
fronts, and Leigh White, of the Chicago Daily News, who'd 
been badly wounded in the Balkans, and Edward Angly, 
of the Chicago Sun, and John Gibbons of the London 
Daily Worker. 

In vain the chairman said we were addressing our com- 
plaints to the wrong quarter. “You should complain to the 
Press Department,” he said. We said we had. The supper 
that followed was a bleak feast. 

Relations between ourselves and the Press Department 
were now becoming definitely strained. In the Soviet Union, 
people do not flout authority with impunity. It was gen- 
erally felt that the Press Department would never forgive 
us for the American airbase incident, and that it would 
seize an early opportunity to get its own back. 

For a time, it appeared that William Lawrence, of the 
New York Times, would be the victim. The Press Depart- 
ment had cooked up a series of complaints about his 
behaviour on trips. One of them was that during a visit to 
the ruins of Peterhof near Leningrad (it was, if 1 remember, 
the third or fourth ruin we had inspected on that par- 
ticular trip) Mr. Lawrence had sat down and given the 
impression that he was not interested. Another was that in 
Odessa he had not removed his hat when a Red Army 
funeral passed by—though actually Mr. Lawrence had not 
noticed the funeral. Yet another was that during a long and 
unconvincing story which was being told to us by an Odessa 
guerilla, Mr. Lawrence had ostentatiously closed his note- 
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book. We were all getting ready to say good-bye to Mr. 
Lawrence after the Press Department had called him in and 
expressed its displeasure, but for some reason he was 
reprieved. 

The blow actually fell on one of the mildest and most 
courteous of all the correspondents—James Fleming, of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. At the Press Department 
one day, Fleming, provoked beyond endurance by the 
stupidity and offensive attitude of Mr. Okov (who was still 
smarting over the American base affair), tore up his censored 
cable and threw it on the floor. Some of the pieces (it was 
alleged) went into the Censor’s face. 

Fleming was asked to see the head of the Press Depart- 
ment, who expressed his displeasure at the incident. Fleming 
said he had not intended to throw the pieces in Mr. Okov’s 
face and didn’t think he had done so. Shortly afterwards 
| he. was asked to return his press card to the Press Depart- 

ment and from that moment he ceased to be a correspondent 

and had no alternative but to leave the country. He was 
allowed no further communication with the Department. 
The Committee of the Association of Correspondents 
called upon the head of the Press Department, Mr. Petrov, 
to protest against the severity of the sentence and to seek 

a settlement. From the beginning, it was clear that the 

Press Department wanted no settlement. Mr. Petrov had 

evidently been in conclave with his superiors and received 

his instructions, for he sat back with the immobility of a 

Chinese god and said “No” to everything. I have the notes 

of our meeting, and they make astonishing reading. “It is 

quite immaterial”, said Mr. Petrov at one point, “whether 
the fragments hit his cheek or his shoulder or his shoe!” 

He declared that Fleming had insulted ‘‘an official of the 
Press Department of the Foreign Office of the Union of 
\ Soviet Socialist Republics while in uniform”. He said that 

he did not think the expulsion of Fleming would affect 
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relations between the foreign press and the Press Depart- 
ment, and gave the impression that he did not care very 
much if it did. He also said that if Fleming offered a full 
apology it would make no difference. As it was clear that 
the decision had been taken to make an example of some- 
one and that nothing could alter that decision, we bade Mr. 
Petrov “a formal good-night” and left. 

I think this meeting will long be remembered by corres- 
pondents who were present. Its chief interest for me lay not 
in the rights and wrongs of the particular case (we never 
pretended that they were all on one side) but in the dic- 
tatorial and utterly unyielding attitude of Soviet officialdom. | 
T should not like to be the representative of a small country 
“negotiating” with the Soviet Government on a disputed 
matter. 

Fleming was the only correspondent to be expelled from 
Russia, but he was not the last to leave. Shortly afterwards, 
Alexander Kendrick was notified by his newspaper, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, that it was withdrawing him because 
of the lack of facilities, and that it was announcing the 
fact on its front page. Other newspapers have more recently 
closed down their Moscow bureaux. At the time of writing 
there is only a tiny handful of foreign correspondents left 
in the Russian capital. 

The pay-off to the whole sad story was a remark by 
Lozovsky when a diplomat tried to put in a word for us a 
few months before the war ended. “Oh” he said “don’t worry 

jabout the correspondents. They’re just a bunch of 
neurotics.” 

Well, it may have been true at the end, but who wouldn't 
have been? 

I do not think there is any reason to suppose that the 
Soviet authorities mind when foreign correspondents are 
withdrawn from Moscow. On the contrary, their departure 
relieves the Government of a certain amount of worry and 
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makes no substantial difference to the export of the sort of 
“news” the Russians are interested in. In the Soviet Union, 
the supply of that news is well taken care of. The Soviet 
Government can always rely on its official news agency, Tass, 
to send out everything useful, and on the foreign news 
agencies to supplement the Tass service with their own 
brief and innocuous reports. In addition, Moscow can 
always command the services of a number of foreign news- | 
papermen who for one reason or another are not able to 
take an independent line. 

The Russians have had ample opportunity to change 
their attitude towards the foreign press during the war, 
had they been so minded. ‘They have been left in no doubt 
about the nature of the correspondents’ requirements, or 
the reasons for them. Stalin, Molotov, Vishinsky, Maisky, 
Litvinov and Lozovsky all knew what the trouble was about. 
They are not stupid people—they understood perfectly what 
was happening. 

The simple fact is that they did not want us to report on 
Russia the way we wanted to; they did not want to tell us 
things or allow us to ask questions at press conferences; 
they did not want us to have access to official spokesmen or 
to give us facilities to see things. They were absolutely 
satisfied in almost every way with the news service which 
Russia was enjoying from Moscow under the conditions 
which existed—and judging by results, they were right to 
be satisfied. For in spite of the vagueness, the indirectness . 
and the repetitiveness of our reports, Russia had never 
before in her history received such wide publicity or such 
general approbation in the world’s press. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ANYONE WHO HAS got as far as this will probably feel like 
saying to me “Why on earth didn’t you tell us something 
of this before? If you knew all this in Moscow, why didn’t 
you write it from there? Why did you allow your daily 
reports in the press and on the radio to give us such a 
misleading picture of the situation? How do you justify 
yourself?” 

Naturally many of us would have liked to write from 
Moscow some at least of the facts which I have recounted 
in the first three chapters of this book. All of us knew— 
particularly in the later stages of the war—that public 
opinion at home was becoming regrettably out of line with 
realities about many aspects of Russia and that the public 
ought to be told, among other things, what difficult people 
the Russians were to co-operate with except in the very 
broadest military sense. It would have been far better for 
everyone if we could have told the whole truth instead of 
about half of it. But we were powerless to report the facts 
from Moscow because the Russian censorship prevented us. 

All newspaper correspondents rightly hate censorships, 
and so should all free peoples. In this war there have been 
plenty of censorships to hate. I’m not saying that the 
Russian variety was worse than some others—I don’t know. 
But those others must defend themselves against other 
critics. It is for the Russian censorship (if it cares to) to 
defend itself against me. My charge is that the effect of the 
Russian censorship was wilfully and repeatedly to mislead 
allied public opinion on vital matters at a time when full 
knowledge of the realities behind international relationships 
was of the first importance. When you have read this 
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chapter, and digested the hard facts in it, you will be able 
to judge for yourself whether I have made out my case. 

We_ had no serious complaints about the military or 
“security” censorship. On the whole, it was very reasonable, 
and our reporting of the war on the eastern front was 
therefore as fair as the paucity of material allowed. What 
troubled us was the political censorship. Broadly speaking, 
throughout the whole period of the war it was impossible 
for any foreign correspondent in Moscow to write anything 
which was in the slightest degree critical of anything in the 
Soviet Union, or which implied any disagreement with any 
aspect of Russian policy. 

On all controversial subjects, you either said ‘‘Yes’’, or you 
said nothing. That is one reason why the news out of 
Moscow became so scanty towards the end of the war. There 
were a lot of controversial subjects. 

The methods of the Russian censors were, to say the least, 
peculiar. Frequently they not only took sentences out of 
telegrams, but wrote their own sentences in. I protested 
about this in writing on several occasions to the Press 
Department, but these letters, in common with others, were 
never acknowledged and the practice continued. There were 
many amusing incidents, if you had the right sense of 
humour. Once a censor coolly took the word “not” out of a 
sentence of mine without telling me! 

In addition to having our cables cut to ribbons because 
the censors didn’t agree with what we said, we were fre- 
quently debarred from communicating with our editors 
about our problems and difficulties. As far as the official 
channels of communication were concerned, the Russians 
were determined that there should be neither criticism of 
policy nor complaints about working conditions. In the 
censorship section of the Press Department, the sun always 
shone. 

The only way I can give you an adequate picture of the 
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manner in which the censorship worked is to quote a 
number of examples from my own files—just a few from an 
enormous collection. 

(1) Early in 1942 the United States Ambassador td Mos- 
cow, Admiral Standley, called correspondents together for 
a press conference in order to voice a public protest about 
the manner in which the Russian people were being pur- 
posely kept in ignorance about the extent and nature of 
American lend-lease to the Soviet Union. The censor was 
naturally unable to stop this official interview without creat- 
ing a diplomatic incident, but an article which I wrote to 
go with the interview, developing the theme and saying that 
the complaint was justified was censored in its entirety. 

(2) After a visit to Tallinn, capital of Estonia, in October, 
1943, I wrote an article in which, while making full allow- 
ance for Estonia’s strategic importance in Russia’s security 
scheme, I reported that, as far as I could judge from the 
people I'd talked to, the Estonians did not like the Russians 
and did not want to be part of the Soviet Union. This, of 
course, was censored in its entirety. 

(3) In March, 1944, I wrote at the request of my news- 
paper an article on the attitude of the Russian woman to 
the women of Britain. I said, among other things, that 
Russian women knew virtually nothing of the way of life 
of British women, because they were practically never given 
any information on the subject. I mentioned, in particular, 
that they knew next to nothing of the “ordeal by bomb” 
that British women had undergone, or of British women air 
raid wardens, or of our A.T.S. or W.R.E.N.S. and women 
A.A. gunners. All this was cut out by the censor who did 
not want the world to know to what an extent Russian 
women were being kept in the dark. I added that the Minis- 
try of Information section in Moscow was in no way respon- 
sible for the state of affairs. This was also cut out. 

(4) In November, 1944, in a very restrained attempt to 
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indicate that the Russian people did not feel entirely free to 
make friends with foreigners, I wrote “You find that people 
are ready to offer you the warmest friendship provided they 
can feel that they're breaking no rules by doing so. They 
may sometimes be still a little nervous about mixing with 
foreigners, but their desire is to do so.” This was all 
censored. 

(5) In an article early in 1945 on the thorny subject of 
Rumania, about which at that time I had no reliable 
information, I wrote “The situation inside Rumania is 
confused, and I would therefore repeat that events and 
views chronicled here are all based on Russian press 
sources”. But the censor, it seemed, preferred that I should 
take personal responsibility for the accuracy of reports sent 
from Bucharest by Tass, and so he deleted this safeguarding 
sentence. 

(6) On one occasion, reporting reactions in Moscow to 
one of Churchill's speeches which contained controversial 
matter, I referred to the views of “such Russians as have 
_had access to the full text”. The censor made this simply 
“Russians”, deliberately hiding the fact that some Russians 
(indeed, nearly all) had had access only to an expurgated 
version. 

(7) When Pravda published its famous “Rumour 
from Cairo” that British representatives had been negoti- 
ating for a separate peace with Ribbentrop’s representatives, 
practically everything I wrote on the subject was stopped by 
the censor, including the accurate statement that the publi- 
cation of this disgraceful canard about an ally had had a 
very depressing effect on Russian civilian morale. 

(8) Reporting on the first “Big Three” conference, I tried 
to restrain over-optimism (with good reason, as has since 
been proved) by writing “There is a very big gulf between 
the American and British, and the Russian viewpoints, and 
no one would be foolish enough to say that after it is all 
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over we shall all see eye to eye. But a number of misunder- 
standings are being cleared away, and differences narrowed 
down”. This was all cut out by the censor. 

(9) The exhibit which I most treasure is the following 
one. At the time when the news flashed round the free 
world that the Americans had found the Remagen bridge 
intact and were pouring across the Rhine, I wrote, rather 
indignantly : 

“The American crossing of the Rhine was reported 
to-day by the army newspaper Red Star tn a six-line para- 
graph, approximately the same space as that given to a 
report from Tass in Bucharest that General Radescu has 
taken shelter with the British mission in Bucharest.” 
When the censor had worked his will on this sentence, it 

read as follows: 

“The American crossing of the Rhine was reported 
to-day by the newspapers. Approximately six lines were 
given to a report from Tass in Bucharest that General 
Radescu, etc., etc.” 

I find it difficult to conceive of a more dishonest piece of 
censorship than this. I think I shall frame the cable.* 

(10) In the later stages of my stay in Moscow, when differ- 
ences in the allied points of view abounded, there were 
many matters upon which it was quite impossible to send 
out of Russia any fair or full report. They included the 
situation in Poland, the situation in Rumania, the Russian 


*¥For those interested in the subtleties of cablese, the actual original 
message was “american crossing of rhine was reported today 
pararmy newspaper redstar in sixline paragraph approximately 
same space as that given to report extass in bucharest that general 
radescu has taken shelter with quote british representation unquote 
in bucharest.” The final version read “american crossing of rh.ne 
was reported today by newspapers paragraph approximately six 
lines given to report extass in bucharest with reference to rumanian 
press that general radescu has taken shelter with quote british 
representation unquote in bucharest.” Note the ingenuity with 
which the word “paragraph” forming an integral part of the original 
text was changed into a punctuation mark in the revised version! 
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treatment of liberated allied prisoners (which was not quite 
so comradely as it might have been), and Russian behaviour 
in occupied Germany (which was certainly no worse than 
could reasonably be expected but was rather different from 
the Russian-inspired accounts which reached the foreign 
press). 

(11) One thing the Russian censor never understood was 
the use of irony. At the time when the Soviet Government’s 
representative was bringing great pressure on the Iranian 
Government to grant an oil concession in Northern Iran, 
and the Russians were whipping up popular demonstrations 
in Iranian towns to back their case, I wrote an ironical 
article in which I referred to the “highly spontaneous 
Iranians” arid to “that spontaneity which is such a happy 
feature of the Iranian at his best”. It was good fun, but 
irony is a two-edged instrument and I stopped using it when 
I found that a sub-editor had headlined my story (which 
got through the censor all right) “Persian oil; the truth at 
last”. 

(12) The news blackout which prevented any proper 
reporting of the Russian end of international affairs applied 
just as much to the Russian home scene. It was quite im- 
possible to give an accurate and objective picture from 
Moscow of Russian life, and in the end I stopped trying. 
When it became clear that the censors would take out al- 
most every word or sentence which showed Russia in less 
than a perfect light, all interest departed from the subject. 
I don’t know whether censors usually lack humour, but the 
Russian ones often did. On one occasian, in the course of 
an article on.the reading habits of the Russians, I wrote “If 
you see a book with frayed yellow pages carefully pasted 
or sewn together after being passed many times from hand 
to hand, you can be sure it doesn’t deal with dialectical 
materialism.” This was censored! On another occasion I 
wrote, very good-humouredly “Most people have got far 
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more potatoes this year than last as a result of their garden- 
ing efforts, The trouble is that you get pretty tired of 
potatoes.” The censor struck out the last sentence. 

I should perhaps make it clear that correspondents were 
not obliged to send their mutilated messages, and usually 
did not do so. The censor couldn’t make us give his version 
to our reading public. What he did was to prevent us telling 
our own. 

On the basis of the twelve examples quoted above, I 
think that I (in common with most other correspondents) 
can be acquitted of deliberately misleading the public by 
sins either of omission or commission. At some time or other 
(and often repeatedly) I tried to send messages conveying 
the very information which was most needed to set the 
Russian scene in perspective, which would have usefully 
corrected erroneous views, and which I now hasten to pub- 
lish in the hope that it will undo some of the mischief 
which was caused by our prolonged and enforced silence. 


a * * 


It is possible—though I think for a long time to come 
unlikely—that the Russian press censorship will be abol- 
ished. Even if this happened, it would be unsafe to jump to 
the conclusion that thereafter the reporting of news from 
Russia would be fair and full. Even though facilities for 
correspondents were greatly increased, and the censorship 
were removed, there would still be one big obstacle to free 
reporting. For the Russians wield an instrument of control 
over many correspondents hardly less effective than the 
censorship—and that is the entry visa. 

The only sort of correspondent who can be relied upon 
in all circumstances to do an adequate job of reporting 
in Moscow is the man who doesn’t mind (and whose editor 
doesn’t mind—by no means the same thing) if he leaves 
Russia at twenty-four hours’ notice and never returns. 
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Many correspondents are not in a position to do that, and 
others would be reluctant to do it. Some have devoted 
the best years of their lives to specialising in Soviet affairs 
and would be very loath to sever their connection with the 
country altogether. Others would suffer a heavy blow finan- 
cially if they were unable to return to the Soviet Union at 
frequent intervals to collect more material for books and 
articles. Such correspondents must always write with an eye 
to “visa appeal”. 

As a result of writing this book (and in spite of the excel- 
lent intentions which I am sure are clearly visible just below 
the surface) I myself may well be labelled a “Fascist beast” 
in Moscow, for that is the term of abuse currently applied 
to anyone who disagrees with or criticises the Soviet author- 
ities; and if I become a “Fascist beast” I shall get no more 
entry visas. I should be sorry about that, after twenty years 
of sympathetic interpretation of the Soviet Union. 

There are other correspondents, however, in a far more 
unenviable position. They have ties of one sort and another 
which, in their writings and in their attitude to the Russian 
authorities, they cannot be expected entirely to forget. 
There are other so-called correspondents who would rightly 
hesitate to leave the professionally sheltered atmosphere of 
the Soviet Union—where you cannot be “scooped” and 
whence you can always find a market for your work—for 
the rough-and-tumble of competitive journalism in the 
outside world. 

I think we shall find that by their continued discrimin- 
atory use of the visa, the Russians will be able to see to it 
that they do not lack friends and spokesmen in Moscow, 
and that journalistic critics inside Russia are kept down to 
manageable proportions. 

* * ‘ * 

As a sort of footnote to this chapter, I would like to add 

the following little story. The first time I met Ilya Ehren- 
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berg—Russia’s gifted but somewhat embittered publicist 
—we had a discussion about the press and in the course of 
it he said “In war-time, all objective journalists should be 
shot”. I think the Russian authorities have demonstrated 
that the truth can be effectively concealed without resort 
to such dramatic measures. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NEXT QUESTION which arises is—‘‘What is behind the 
attitude of the Soviet authorities?” Why doesn’t the Soviet 
Government want its people to mix with us? Why doesn’t 
it want knowledge of ourselves and our country to spread 
in Russia? Why does it hamstring and isolate foreign 
correspondents and deprive them of access to news? Why 
didn’t it tell the Russian people about our war effort? Why 
aren’t the Russians prepared to put good flesh and blood 
around the bare skeleton of the 20-year Anglo-Soviet 
friendship treaty? 

I put forward no claims for myself as an infallible inter- 
preter. I long ago came to the conclusion that there are no 
real experts on Russia, but only varying degrees of 
ignorance. To present a series of facts, as I have done in 
the first four chapters, is one thing—to explain them with 
confidence is quite another. 

I think there can be little doubt, however, that the right 
answer to all the questions posed above is Russian suspicion. 
Russia is still in the highest degree suspicious of the ulti- 
mate designs of the non-Soviet world regarding herself. She 
is suspicious in spite of her strength, in spite of her unity, in 
spite of the broken state of Europe, and in spite of all 
avowals of friendship and good intentions by her former 
allies. 

In the twenty years between the end of World War I 
and the beginning of World War II, Russian suspicion was 
directed at almost all the outside world without discrimin- 
ation. The large countries were suspected of planning, 
individually and collectively, to renew their intervention 
attempts in the U.S.S.R.; the small countries were suspected 
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of intriguing with the big ones. Although the Soviet attitude 
varied somewhat from time to time and place to place, on 
the whole distrust was on a world scale. 

Suspicion of Japan’s intentions never wavered, for it was 
constantly buttressed by large or small aggressive Japanese 
acts near or across the Russian border. Distrust of America 
was softened only by her geographical remoteness from the 
Soviet Union. Britain was suspect because to the Russians 
she always seemed capable of promoting or joining in an 
eventual anti-Bolshevik crusade. Germany was distrusted 
and feared as soon as she became strong. 

Now that World War II is over, Russian suspicions have 

| been re-aligned—they have not disappeared. 

Russia is in no mood to trust Germany, and will not be 
for a long while to come. Like the western allies, she has 
the firm intention of depriving Germany of all power to 
undertake any effective future military action. The picture 
sometimes sketched in Britain and America of Russia trying 
to rebuild a strong Germany under a left-wing Government 
does not convince me. I think the Russians know that in 
anything like a Slav-Teuton partnership, the Slavs would 
be unlikely to dominate for long. Russia will no doubt seek 
to use the new Germany as much as she can for her 
economic and political purposes, but I am sure she will 
never allow it to become strong. She is not going to let any 
genii out of any German bottle. 

Apart from Germany, Russia’s suspicions are directed to- 


day almost solely towards Britain and America. 
* * * 


This Russian suspicion has two chief consequences inside 
Russia. In the first place, it results in attempts (which, as 
we have seen, are largely successful) to prevent anything of 
the least importance being found out by foreigners about 
the Soviet Union. All foreigners in Russia are regarded as 
potential spies. To a certain extent, I suppose, this is true 
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in all countries, but in Russia the position is abnormal. It 
is this fear of espionage which explains why embassy 
officials can make few contacts, why the personnel of mili- 
tary missions is almost entirely segregated, and why our 
military representatives in Moscow during the war were able 
to see virtually nothing of Russia and were never permitted 
to go to the actual fighting fronts. 

This is in part the reason why foreign correspondents 
were so limited in their sources and facilities. The Russians 
cannot believe that newspapermen are interested simply in 
news as news. Sometimes they give open expression to their 
disbelief. When correspondents who had been taken to 
Bucharest early in 1945 refused to submit further stories 
because of the political censorship, the Soviet press chief 
in Rumania (a rather pleasant Georgian whom they had 
known well in Moscow) remarked that they “obviously had 
a profession other than journalism”. 

The second consequence of Russian suspicion is the 
determined effort by the authorities not merely to keep 
foreigners ignorant of Russia, but to keep the Russians 
ignorant of foreigners. The Soviet Government does not 
want its people either to “tell” or to “learn”. That explains 
the virtual ban on close contact between Russian citizens 
and the Soviet policy of discouraging intermarrying. The 
reason why the Russian leaders do not want their people to 
“learn” is simple. In the period between the wars, in order 
to increase the solidarity and patriotism of the Russians and 
so strengthen the country in the event of attack, the Soviet 
people were taught a great many things about the Soviet 
Union in relation to the outside world which—let’s face it 
—were frankly nonsense. They were deliberately given the 
impression that their country was happier, more fortunate 
and generally speaking better off than were the people of 
the capitalist countries. Within the rigid framework of 
Soviet teaching, the Russians came to believe that in the 
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wretched bourgeois states all but a privileged few lived in 
miserable conditions of unemployment and poverty. For 
propaganda purposes, the picture was grotesquely over- 
drawn and there were a great many important omissions. 
The Russian people know little, for instance, of the splen- 
dour of some of our cities; of the excellence of our sanita- 
tion; of our not inconsiderable achievement in public health 
services and social security and education. The average Rus- 
sian would be goggle-eyed if he could be shown England as 
it really is, with all its faults and all its virtues. His mental 
picture has been so different from the facts. 

On this subject of the state of the capitalist world, there 
is no doubt whatever that for a generation the Russian 
people have been deliberately hoodwinked. The facts, if 
known to the Russians, would make the text-books and the ~ 
teachers look ridiculous. How, then, can the Soviet author- 
ities look with any favour upon any large-scale mixing of 
their people with the foreigner? How can they permit their 
citizens to travel freely between the Soviet Union and the 
outside world? 

Some most unsatisfactory consequences, from the official 
Russian point of view, have already resulted from the incon- 
siderable amount of “mixing” which has been tolerated dur- 
ing the war. In Archangel, for instance, some sort of 
amenities for stranded and visiting British convoy crews 
simply had to be provided during the war, and an Inter- 
national Club was started where dances and cinema shows 
could be held. Here, our sailors met some Russian girls. 
One of these men told me of the astonishment of his girl 
when he described to her his home in Newcastle. It was just 
an ordinary working-class house, with a kitchen and a small 
parlour and a couple of bedrooms and a bathroom and 
lavatory—better than some, worse than others. But the girl 
had been living for a long time with another girl in one tiny 
room, with access to a dirty communal kitchen and an even 
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dirtier communal bathroom and lavatory, and had still 
considered herself fortunate in comparison with some of her 
friends. By her standards, this British seaman was living like 
a prince. That sort of contact does a fot of harm. It makes 
propaganda impossible. On a large scale, it might result 
in the spreading through Russia of what the Soviet author- 
ities could only regard as “alarm and despondency”’. If, for 
twenty years, you have been systematically misleading your 
people about conditions: abroad, you simply dare not risk 
the truth becoming known. 

During the latter stages of the war, the Soviet leaders 
have viewed with far from unmixed feelings the military 
successes which have taken so many of their soldiers into 
foreign lands. Russian newspapermen and writers, following 
the party line, have written slightingly of everything non- 
Soviet and have found nothing to praise. Every effort has 
been made throughout the country to explain away what 
must have appeared to the eyes of the ordinary Red Army 
man as considerable foreign achievements. One must 
remember that, from the purely material point of view, 
practically everything outside Russia is better than the 
corresponding thing inside Russia. This is true of towns, 
streets, houses, parks, plumbing, shops and cinemas—and 
the differences must have been particularly noticeable in a 
country like Germany. 

In a famous leading article in March, 1945, Pravda made 
a special point of reminding Red Army officers and men 
“beyond the borders of their native land” that they were 
now in an atmosphere of “personal enrichment through 
private property; speculation, greed, prostitution and an 
insulting disrespect for the dignity of the human being”. 
Not a single speck of this capitalist mud, said Pravda, 
should be allowed to stick. “I am a citizen of the Soviet 
Union” should be the constant thought in the mind of every 
temporary expatriate. 
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A well-known Soviet writer, Leonid Sobolev, had the same 
purpose in mind but sought to achieve it by more subtle 
means in an amusing article from Bucharest which appeared 
in Pravda in September, 1944. He described “the windows 
of rich private houses mysteriously covered up by carved 
shutters behind which a hostile and closed life is hiding, a 
life surrounded by tasteless luxury”. He drew a picture of 
the “swarm of tradesmen streaming into the streets with all 
sorts of junk; elegantly dressed people at tables at the side- 
walk cafés and on the cushions of strange high carriages; 
businessmen frightenedly looking at us and whispering to 
each other, resembling pictures of the bourgeoisie on old 
posters, with chains across their entire tremendous bellies 
for which they can’t find room between their knees, and 
with hanging jowls and tiny eyes”. He told of the “carefully 
made-up faces of the women with their standardised beauty, 
surprising us by the exaggerated dark lip line (the present 
fashion orders a sinful mouth)”. Sobolev went on to tell 
of a conversation between two Red Army men sitting at a 
café table and watching the crowd go by. They exchange 
opinions. “Well—good?” asks one, indicating the passing 
scene. The other dismisses it all with a contemptuous ges- 
ture of his hand. “First put them under a tap and then we'll 
talk about them. No, brother, our Riazan ones are more 
reliable, less tricky”. He draws attention to “another achieve- 
ment of European fashions’’—short dresses above the knees, 
stockingless feet and “amazing shoes, backless, showing a 
bare heel’. The second man speaks again. “Perhaps they 
haven't enough material, and that explains the fashion?” 
The first man corrects him. “No, that’s not it—it becomes a 
tradition. At the front they showed their heels all the time, 
and that’s how the fashion came to the capital”. 

Sobolev did a very good job. He knew he had to give the 
impression that, one way and another, Bucharest wasn’t 
really much of a place, and the people weren't really much 
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to talk about, and that on the whole the Russian sitting at 
home wasn’t missing much by not living in Rumania. He 
gave the impression very adroitly. Actually, of course, the 
Soviet authorities know very well that if the average Moscow 
woman were let loose amongst the “tasteless luxury”, the 
“amazing shoes” and. the “standardised beauty” of ‘the 
Rumanian capital, she would just revel in it. How much 
better, therefore, simply to sneer at it—and not let the 
average Moscow woman loose! 


When we come to consider the reasons for Russian sus- 
picion of foreigners in general, we must not overlook the 
fact that the Russians are traditionally a suspicious people. 
Geography may have something to do with this marked 
national characteristic. For many centuries, the vast and 
largely inaccessible land wastes of the Russian plain have 
been a region apart from the rest of the world. Mainly 
frozen or largely enclosed seas have increased the sense of 
remoteness; so have the high mountains in the south and 
the sparseness of the populations in the east. Much of Russia 
has been cut off from the world by sheer empty space. I 
remember once standing with a colleague in the salty steppes 
near Stalingrad. It was deep winter and the earth was uni- 
formly white and absolutely flat. In the apparently limitless 
expanse, nothing at all was visible except our own convoy 
of trucks. There wasn’t even a shrub or a rock. My friend 
suddenly said “Those Germans must have been crazy to 
come here”, and it did seem incredible that they should 
have wanted to do so. In such great emptiness, a sensé of 
isolation and a corresponding suspicion of strangers must be 
natural to a man. Travellers to Russia as long ago as the 
sixteenth century reported that the inhabitants of this 
country were far more hospitable than approachable. And 
so it has been, with brief and mainly individual exceptions, 
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all the time. It is not just the present Russian government 
which is wary about foreigners. In his book “Russia and 
the Peace”, Sir Bernard Pares has a paragraph which 
immediately catches the eye of anyone who has lived in 
Russia during the war. “It is the Russian people” says Pares 
“that is our friend—not any passing Russian government. 
Yet every obstacle is placed in the way of prolonged resi- 
dence in that country and of visits by Russians to us. Before 
the Revolution (my italics) the British Embassy was practic- 
ally interned. There was light social converse, but our 
representatives were not expected to inquire into the con- 
ditions of the country. The government of the Tsars kept a 
number of fashionable young attachés who talked perfect 
English with a public school accent and gave facile and 
hopelessly misleading information”. 

In some respects, therefore, it is not a new situation with 
which we have to deal, or a Soviet one—it is a Russian one. 
And however exasperating national characteristics may be 
when they belong to another nation, you cannot alter them 
overnight. At best, they may change imperceptibly in a 
world of changing conditions. 

Though we must keep in mind the deep-rooted suspicious- 
ness of the Russian race, this is not, of course, anything like 
the whole story. This age-old Russian remoteness from and 
suspicion of all foreigners has, in our generation, been 
immensely strengthened by economic and political differ- 
ences between the Soviet Union and the outside world. 

For twenty years, the Soviet state—though not lacking 
many ardent defenders in all countries—was a target for 
extravagant attack by those in power everywhere. Though 
Russian loneliness and suspicion were not born in those 
years, they were immensely increased. The intervention of 
many foreign powers in Soviet affairs after World War I is 
a nourished, if not a cherished, memory with the Bolsheviks. 
That struggle had a profound effect on the attitude of the 
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Russians to the outside world, including Britain and 
America. Later still, the fact that they had to build their 
new economy not merely isolated from, but opposed by, 
practically the whole of the rest of the world, reinforced 
their sense of danger and added to their bitterness. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to attempt to assess 
responsibility for the various “incidents” which occurred 
after the Revolution between Russia and the outside world 
—the Arcos raid, the Zinoviev letter, the Metro-Vickers 
trial, the recurrent and often slanderous press campaigns 
against the Soviet Union, the preparations for western help 
to Finland. The fact is that all these incidents arose from a 
deep mutual hostility between the Soviet Government and 
the governments of the rest of the world, and each increased 
Russian suspicion. 

Throughout the three decades between the wars, the 
Soviet leaders were convinced that ultimately their country 
would be attacked by some other power or by a combination 
of powers, with the dual aim of overthrowing the Soviet 
regime and seizing some of Russia’s natural resources and 
fertile lands. This belief was strengthened when Britain 
retreated from collective security and by her actions openly 
encouraged the aggressive dictatorships of Spain, Italy and 
Germany. 

As we now know, Russia’s belief that she would be 
attacked was justified. The Kremlin's suspicions turned out 
to have been well-founded. The fact that the Soviet leaders 
were right then has naturally not diminished the wariness 
with which they scrutinise the actions of Britain and 
America to-day. We may regret the continuation of sus- 
picion, but we cannot reasonably be surprised about it. 

During the war, support by Conservative British and 
American governments for reactionary individuals and 
groups in many European countries helped greatly to keep 
Russian suspicion alive. On occasion, we aggravated the 
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situation from sheer stupidity. In the weeks following the 
end of the war in Europe, we went out of our way to bank 
up the fires of Russian distrust about our intentions towards 
Germany. The initial kid-glove treatment of Goering and 
other German war criminals was incredibly silly, for it did 
not really represent our policy. I am quite sure that at the 
period in question the British and American governments 
and peoples were just as determined that the Nazi criminals 
should pay for their crimes with their necks as were the 
Soviet government and people. The “gentlemanly” treat- 
ment was unplanned and thoughtless, not sinister, but it 
did considerable harm. 

What disturbed the Russians so much was not that we 
appeared to be hobnobbing with war criminals—they did 
that themselves for their own propaganda ends in the war 
against Germany—but that we might be going to use former 
Nazi leaders in a cynical anti-Russian policy. Knowing how 
jumpy and sensitive the Russians are about all actions which 
could conceivably appear to be aimed against them, we 
should be ultra-careful in everything we say and do. To be 
deliberately firm with the Russians on a matter in which we 
fundamentally disagree with them is one thing; to give an 
appearance of difference through sheer carelessness is quite 
another. 

In many respects, it must be said that the record of our 
attempts to allay Russian suspicions during the war years 
has been good. We have certainly gone far more than half 
way to meet the Russians in frank and open discussions of 
differences. We have been far more ready to consult with 
them at every stage than they have been with us. We have 
made most of the gestures and overtures, In disputed matters 
we have repeatedly given way for the sake of harmony. It 
is true that we have several times pursued policies which 
angered the Russians—and not always wise ones—but in 
day-to-day relations I think it would be difficult to find an 
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example in history where any nation has done more to seek 
and create friendship and understanding with another than 
we have done during the war as regards Russia. 

We do less than justice to ourselves if we dismiss the 
problem of Russian suspicion simply by saying “Well, after 
all it’s not surprising”—true though that may be. During 
the past year or two, Britain has gone far to redeem the errors 
of the past. At some point, the slate must be wiped clean and 
old quarrels must be forgotten. ‘The fact that we have fought 
loyally by Russia’s side, as she has fought by ours, to crush 
a common enemy should surely count for something. 

Russia has grounds for suspicions, but she also has sus- 
picions for which she has no grounds. If a country is 
determined to suspect the worst, if it looks for sinister 
intentions in every public speech and every written word 
and every trivial action, and if it conducts the search with a 
magnifying-glass, then the distrust will remain and there 
is little that anyone can do about it. 

The Russians certainly go looking for trouble. Soviet 
writers and newspapers repeatedly give to anti-Soviet expres- 
sions of opinion by individual British and Americans a 
prominence out of all proportion to their worth. There was 
an outstanding case in point during my stay in Moscow, 
when Ilya Ehrenberg vehemently denounced a certain Lady 
Gibb (and subsequently returned to the attack) in the 
columns of Red Star because of something she was alleged 
to have said or written which the Russians did not like. 
Now if by any chance Lady Gibb happens to read this book, 
I hope she will pardon me, but the fact is that I have not 
the slightest idea who she is, and neither had any other 
Moscow correspondent. But the Russian people, reading 
Ehrenberg’s denunciations, would have been fully justified 
in concluding that if she was not actually speaking for Eng- 
land she was at least an extremely influential and well- 
known national figure. 
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Such incidents are common in the Soviet Union. The 
Russians seem incapable of forming what we would regard 
as a balanced picture of British or American public opinion, 
or of correctly estimating the real centre of gravity of 
political power. Their errors of judgment about us, based 
on the extreme utterances of a few individuals, are on a par 
with the mistake that Ribbentrop made when he concluded 
that Britain would not fight over Poland. 

Some people hold the view that the Russian leaders, at 
least, understand us and our policy much better than 
they pretend to, and that when they stress the number of 
their British and American opponents by suitably selected 
press quotations they do so deliberately in order to feed the 
fears and maintain the alert preparedness of the Russian 
nation. A more hopeful explanation is that they over-rate 
the importance of published anti-Soviet utterances by indivi- 
duals in Britain and America because in Russia anything 
which appear in any newspaper or book or on the radio 
is a more or less official view. If any Soviet publicist or 
writer takes a definite line on any international subject and 
is allowed to go on doing so, it can safely be assumed that 
that is the Soviet Government’s line. 

It has often been patiently explained to the Russians 
that our system is different but they never cease to exagger- 
ate and proportionately to resent the outspoken criticisms 
of Russia which our freedoms make possible. They wou'd 
feel much happier if we muzzled our press and stifled 
criticism and dismissed any Minister who dissented at any 
time from the Russian view of things. A cynic might say 
that by the time we had sacrificed all our liberties a basis 
for real co-operation with the Soviet Union might have been 
established! 


. ® o 
In considering the causes of Russia’s suspicions, I have 
given, I hope, proper weight to Russia’s knowledge that 
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economically, politically and philosophically she has many 
enemies abroad in high places and low. But this is still not 
all the story. Russian suspicion is far from being solely an 
ideological one. I do not accept the view, for instance, that 
the recent leftward swing in Britain will necessarily go far 
to allay Russia's fears and usher in a new era of Anglo-Soviet 
cordiality, even though it has removed from power many 
leading anti-Soviet figures and replaced them with men who 
have long been outspoken friends of Russia. 

Ideological consideration apart, the Soviet Government 
distrusts the English-speaking nations because it knows that 
for the next fifty years Anglo-America* is going to be the 
only power group on earth equal in strength to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Government is essentially a government of 
realists. It knows perfectly well that the war-time alliance 
between the “Big Three” powers arose from an identity of 
interests which may prove to be temporary. It is the habit 
and policy of the Russians at all times to keep an eye open 
for any possible threat. To-day they see in Anglo-America 
—-and rightly—the only possible threat. 

The Russians would be suspicious of anyone who was 
strong. They put no trust in ideologies. They always assume 
that the worst may happen. The only people of whom the 
Russians are not distrustful are the people who are well 
under their thumb. They are no longer suspicious of Fin- 
land or Poland or Rumania, of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
or Bulgaria. They have no need to be. It is the combin- 
ation of strength and independence which they distrust and 
fear. 

I do not write this critically. In being suspicious in a 
world of divided power, Russja is blazing no trai in history. 
This sort of thing has often happened before. It has always 


*By Anglo-America, I mean, of course, the British Commonwealth 
and America. 
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been the case that nations have distrusted their strong and 
independent neighbours—and in the modern world we are 
all neighbours. It is true that many nations have concealed 
their distrust better than the Russians are able to do, but 
that is largely a question of political and diplomatic 
maturity. Britain and America probably distrust Russia just 
as much as she distrusts them, and for many of the same 
reasons. 

We should not blame Russia, or ourselves, for a situation 
which has sprung from causes greater than any of us. The 
human mastery of the air, the development of long-distance 
weapons and the elimination by war of many small countries 
as important power factors, have brought the English- 
speaking peoples and the Russians face to face. We are eye- 
ing each other in the post-war world with uncertainty and 
apprehension. Each is wondering how far the tide of the 
other’s power will roll. In such circumstances, suspicion is 
inevitable, and we shall not decrease it by saying that it is a 
bad thing or by pretending that it does not exist. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RUSSIAN SUSPICION of a potentially hostile Anglo-Ameri- 
can power group is the governing factor behind the present 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Since, to a greater or 
lesser degree, this suspicion is bound to continue, it is 
possible to forecast the future foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union with some assurance. 

The prime object of Soviet policy is naturally to safe- 
guard the security of the U.S.S.R. If we keep that fact 
firmly in our minds, we cannot go far wrong when we try to 
understand specific Soviet actions. 

The Soviet Government has never had any intention of 
putting its trust in a World Security Organisation—just as, 
for that matter, neither has Britain or America. Russia 
knows that major war will be avoided only so long as the 
Big Three powers agree, and that the Security Organisation 
offers no additional guarantee of peace. Its realistic view of 
the San Francisco conference was made plain to the world 
at an early date, when the Russians decided that it was not 
worth while to send Molotov to San Francisco and proposed 
to leave matters in the hands of Gromyko, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the United States. It was only at the specific per- 
sonal request of President Truman that Molotov finally 
went to America. 

Fundamentally, Russia intends to build her security 
solely upon her own power. The foundations of her security 
plan are already laid. In the west, there is to be a cordon 
Sanitaire in reverse—a string of states, once sovereign but 
now largely subject, which in the event of any future 
struggle will serve as buffers to absorb some of the shock 
and in the meantime will provide new sources of economic 
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strength for the Soviet power group. There will be a con- 
solidation of old and the acquisition of new strategic strong- 
points. Russian influence is also likely to extend further to 
the south, in the direction of the Persian Gulf, and in the 
east to move in on the heels of the beaten Japanese. 

Around the whole of Russian-dominated territory, we 
may expect that the Soviet Government will erect a sort 
of political Chinese wall. Free access to the Russian security 
zone will be very difficult to obtain. It is quite possible that 
the information black-out which has existed for some time 
inside the Soviet Union, and which has latterly spread to 
much of the security zone, will continue to be enforced, in 
varying degrees, throughout the territories which the Krem- 
lin holds. 

Russia will require complete non-interference by foreign 
countries in affairs on her side of the wall. Curiosity will be 
treated as hostility, and will strengthen the Russians in their 
view that their security measures are necessary and that 
their suspicions are justified. 

Inside the security zone—though most of the countries 
will be nominally independent and will retain many of 
their own forms and institutions—governments “friendly” 
to the Soviet Union will see to it that the will of the Krem- 
lin is carried out in all major matters. 

The insistence by a great Power that the governments of 
adjoining countries should be friendly seems reasonable 
enough, but in the present instance it necessarily means in 
practice that liberties—in so far as they ever existed in these 
countries—are lost. The dominated states have already 
found, and will certainly continue to find, that with Russian 
influence comes an intensification of secret police activity, 
of mass arrests and deportations, and the dissipation of all 
real political opposition together with any opposition press. 

The process of creating and “cleansing” a Russian security 
zone has already made substantial progress on Russia's 
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western borders. There is nothing about it which should 
startle us. It is the continuation and intensification of a 
policy already begun by Russia before she was drawn into 
World War II. 

The foundation stone of the security system is Slav 
solidarity. A certain amount of non-Slav material has to be 
used, but the Russians realise that this must be handled 
differently. 

In Finland, for instance, the Russians are exercising only 
a cautious and unobtrusive control, knowing that present 
Soviet interests require nothing beyond this. They permit- 
ted free elections to be held within the framework of 
“friendship with Russia” and are not interfering much in 
Finland’s internal affairs. Red Army personnel are behaving 
much more correctly than in some other parts of the security 
zone. At the same time, with the Karelian Isthmus in Rus- 
sian hands and a Russian naval base at Porkalla within a 
stone’s-throw of the Finnish capital, the future Finland will 
have no alternative but to obey any instructions which the 
Kremlin may care to issue. The Russians have learned that 
the Finns are an indigestible people, but they also know 
that it is not necessary for them to swallow Finland in order 
to get everything they require. Their objectives have been 
achieved, and Finland is independent only in quotation 
marks. She is the north-western buttress of Russia’s security 
zone. 

Next come the Baltic states—also non-Slav. These 
countries are—as the Russians never tire of emphasising— 
as much a part of the Soviet Union as California is of the 
United States. They have a less sunny future. Their main 
strategic function at the moment is to help Russia achieve 
her ambition of gaining virtual control of the whole Baltic 
Sea. 

Poland, though it may in time become relatively “strong”, 
will certainly be neither “free” nor “independent”. Its 
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government, under the presidency of a Moscow-trained 
Communist, Berut, will continue to work hand-in-glove 
with Stalin, and could hardly do anything else. The Russian 
secret police are active in Poland, and so is the new Polish 
secret police. The main opposition elements have been 
deported to Russia, thus ensuring the smooth working of 
Polish democracy on the Russian pattern. There is not the 
least chance, and never has been, that the Polish govern- 
ment under Russian tutelage will be allowed to be demo- 
cratic in a western sense. There is no free press, and when 
eventually elections take place there will probably be only 
“approved” candidates. We have to accept the fact that 
Poland is, and will remain, virtually a Russian puppet state. 

Moving south from Poland, we come to Czechoslovakia 
—another Slav state, and an important unit in the security 
zone. The eastern appendix of Czechoslovakia—Ruthenia— 
has already been incorporated into the U.S.S.R.—naturally 
at its own request. The rest of Czechoslovakia will unques- 
tionably be a Russian sphere of influence. It is doubtful 
whether she will long be permitted to indulge her dangerous 
taste for western liberal democracy. 

Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, whether separately or united in 
a Slav federation, are in future going to march with Russia. 
Marshal Tito, like Polish Berut, was trained in Moscow, 
where as Joseph Broz he worked before the war in the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House. When he visited 
Moscow towards the end of the war, he was given a princely 
reception, marking him down as a man with a future. He 
will continue to do as the Kremlin tells him. 

Rumania also is fully under Russian domination and will 
remain so. Her geographical position makes that inevitable. 
A Communist-controlled government has been installed in 
Bucharest by force. In Budapest also, Russian influence is 
paramount. 

So much for the security zone in the west and south-west. 
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In the south, the position is more obscure as I write, for 
Russian demands have not yet been made known to Turkey. 
It is probable that, in one way or another, the Russians 
intend to obtain complete control of the Black Sea and a 
very substantial say in the control of the Straits. 

The future of Iran is yet to be clarified. On a long-term 
view it is almost certain that Soviet influence—for long 
paramount in the north of the country—will spread south- 
wards until control of a warm-water port is obtained. It is 
a natural ambition. 

In the Far East, the least that Russia seeks when Japan 
falls is Primary influence in Manchuria, and either the 
ownership or control of Korea and Port Arthur. 

This, I think, is the likely pattern of Russian expansion. 
A great deal of what the Kremlin regards as necessary for 
Soviet security has already been achieved: its further plans 
will unfold as opportunity offers. 


The whole of this policy is being carried out, of course, 
under the cloak of various high-sounding phrases. The 
Baltic states, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, have 
been “liberated” from German Fascism and are to be pro- 
tected against any possible recurrence of the menace. The 
peoples of Bulgaria and Rumania have been given the 
chance to enjoy “real democracy” after being repressed by 
reactionary rulers. Although almost all the actions necessary 
to the implementation of the security policy are being car- 
ried out in a high-handed and arbitrary way, without 
consultation or discussion, the Russians continue to pay 
lip-service to the idea of “friendship and co-operation” 
with Britain and America, just as though everything had 
been fully agreed upon beforehand. This will continue. 
Subject states will be described as “free”; dependent govern- 
ments will be called “independent” and semi-totalitarian 
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regimes will be hailed as “democracies” wherever Soviet 
terminology obtains. Anyone who objects, either to what is 
happening or to the Russian description of what is hap- 
pening, will be given an abusive title such as ‘‘Fascist beast”, 
“crypto-Fascist”, or “social Fascist lackey”. He will also be 
torn to pieces in the columns of Pravda and Red Star. Not 
only those who criticise the extension of Soviet power and 
its methods, but those who factually report what is hap- 
pening without heat, will—if Russia has her way—be 
brought into disrepute with the Left of every country. It 
will be said that they are lining up with old and effete 
political and economic systems against the progressive forces 
brought to the top by the liberating mission of the Red 
Army. 

We should not let this unpleasant prospect deter us from 
recognising the facts. The vital thing is, that we should 
know what Russia is aiming at, and what developments are 
likely, and that when they come we should be prepared 
for them. When people are taken by surprise they are apt to 
become unreasonably angry. Feelings about Soviet expan- 
sionism should be at least modified by the knowledge that 
much of what is happening is historically inescapable. 

It is quite arguable—and probably true—that some at 
least of the common people of the eastern European states 
will benefit from Soviet tutelage. Many of these people have 
lived until now under corrupt, repressive and greedy govern- 
ments and systems. In some ways, the new governments 
under Soviet influence may be far better. They will not be 
“democratic” or “independent” but at least they will be 
constructive and vigorous. A dynamism is at work in eastern 
Europe which cannot be checked. 


Having built her Chinese wall of security, the Russians 
will, as I have said, try to keep everyone out. That does 
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not mean, however, that they will go into isolation. Far 
from it. The one-way traffic will go on. Russia will still 
talk of “co-operation” with Anglo-America but it will be 
- co-operation on the Russian model. Conscious of her status 
as one of the greatest world powers, Russia will want to 
have a finger in many’ pies. Her interests in affairs will be 
global. Her representatives will sit on all committees and 
her delegates will be active wherever conferences are held. 
She will have pronounced views on all international subjects 
and will back them by vigorous propaganda of an adjust- 
able type both in Russia and abroad. She will seek to give 
the impression that she is busily working with all other 
countries in all sorts of ways for common ends of benefit 
to all mankind. She will try to make increasing use of her 
sixteen “republics” to multiply her voices in international 
councils, though none of these republics has the slightest 
real independence nor the faintest shadow of a claim to 
separate representation anywhere. Wherever there is trouble 
in the world, Russia will have a policy and a view. It is 
quite possible that, conscious of her own unity and strength 
and inaccessibility behind her security zone, she will seek 
to increase her advantage by fishing in disturbed waters and 
creating dissensions among nations which otherwise might 
ally against her. In all the countries outside the Russian 
zone, Communist parties and left-wing groups will be 
encouraged to serve as Russia’s peacetime Fifth Column, 
dividing and weakening the states to which they belong. 

Russia will, of course, give absolutely nothing away. Even 
less than other powers has she any intention of sacrificing 
one jot of her sovereignty on the altar of idealism or inter- 
nationalism. She will agree to no security system or arrange- 
ment which will in any circumstances give anyone else the 
right to meddle in her affairs. She will remain the master 
of her own fate, retaining absolute freedom of action. 

Her attitude has been made perfectly clear on this subject. 
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She is not even prepared to make the fractional surrender 
of national sovereignty involved in the working of inter- 
national airways. The semi-official journal War and the 
Working Class made it plain some months ago that Russia 
would not allow non-Russian airlines to operate over 
Russian soil. It will, of course, be expected that Russian 
planes should be allowed to operate over other people’s 
territory. 

Precisely the same attitude was shown when the question 
arose of internationalising, at least temporarily, certain 
forms of land transport. Russia would have no objection 
to internationalising other people’s transport, but inside 
her own borders she will run everything herself. 


* * * 


1 do not think that at this stage developing Russian policy 
outside the Soviet borders can rightly be called “imperial- 
ism”. If it could, then the outlook for the world would 
indeed be grim. But an examination of Russian policy with 
a clear and impartial eye does not lead to the conclusion 
that Russia is seeking other people’s wealth or territory 
out of greed, or extendihg her influence for the sake of 
enjoying power over others. She has not the least desire to 
russify non-Russians or to destroy local cultures. She has 
certainly no desire to dominate the world, as Hitler had. 
Her aim appears to be defensive. 

When the Russians say that all they want is “security”, 
I hopefully accept that statement as being quite sincere. After 
all Russia has vast, rich territorities of her own to exploit and 
is not in need of colonies. In order to carry out the gigantic 
task of recanstruction and economic development which 
lies ahead within her own borders, she needs a long period 
of peace. I am sure that neither the Russian people nor the 
Kremlin would view with anything but horror the pos3i- 
bility of another war. For that reason, I think we shall 
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find that Russian expansionism will recoil locally in the fate 
of firmness as it did at Trieste. The Russians will always 
be ready for a “try on”, but they do not want and will not 
risk a fight. I am talking now of the years immediately 
ahead of us. Unless we make the mistake of opposing what 
Russia can reasonably claim as a vital security interest, 
there should be peace. 

The fact must be faced, however, that the prospect of 
good relationships between Russia and the west is not going 
to be improved by the Russian “security” policy, even 
though its aim is solely to make Russia defensively impreg- 
nable by the acquisition of outlets, buffers and bases. By a 
too vigorous search for security—a search which results in 
the over-riding of historic boundaries and intense national 
feelings and the real love of political freedom in at least 
minorities of the countries affected—the Russians are likely 
to undermine and may finally destroy the very security 
which they are seeking to safeguard. For by their policy 
they are continually setting up new stresses, arousing new 
animosities and creating new suspicions. Because of that, 
each outward move in the name of security may require 
before long a further outward move for the same reason. 

It is likely that the Russians will continue to underrate 
the emotional reaction to such a policy in Britain and 
America. Cynical themselves, and knowing that in the past 
we too have often been pretty hard-headed when it suited 
us, they do not believe that our abstract interest in freedom 
is much more than humbug—our private and typically 
Anglo-Saxon instrument of policy. They do not understand 
why we, who have no security interests in Poland or 
Rumania, should get hot under the collar about what is 
happening there. When we do get excited, they suspect 
that our interests are wider than they ought to be. They 
see no reason why we should object to their security system 
—which, even when fully constructed, will in some respects 
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be less far-flung than the empire of the Tsars. They can see 
no objection to long-term friendship and co-operation with 
us and America on the basis of vast well-defended spheres 
of influence. 


* s * 


Apart from the question whether co-operation on such a 
basis is practicable, there is one more consideration. We 
may accept Russia’s claim that all she seeks now is security 
—not because she claims it, but because at the moment that 
is obviously her greatest need. But can any Russian guaran- 
tee that in the years to come, when the colossal resources 
of the Soviet Union are developed and World War II has 
been almost forgotten by the generation which fought it, 
new dictators may not arise who may use aggressively the 
advantages which may be conceded now by Anglo-America 
in the interests of Russian security? How do we know that 
the bases will not be used for attack, and the buffers for 
bridgeheads, and the outlets for new expansion? Obviously 
we don’t know, and it would be unrealistic to forget that 
what increases Russian security now may in the end increase 
Anglo-American insecurity. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ALTHOUGH WE MAY concede that certain economic advan- 
tages may a€crue to certain sections of the eastern European 
peoples as a result of coming under the aegis of the Soviet 
Union, we should certainly take a critical look at the methods 
by which the Russian expansion is brought about. In this 
chapter and the next, I want to deal briefly with two border 
countries, one of which is formally a part of the Soviet 
Union and one of which is formally independent—Estonia, 
and Rumania. 

In August, 1944, with a dozen or so other foreign corres- 
pondents, I was permitted to make an escorted trip from 
Moscow to Tallinn, the capital of the Estonian Soviet 
Republic. As this was, I think, the first time that any foreign 
newspaperman had been allowed inside the country since 
the Baltic states in 1940 “voluntarily” joined the Soviet 
Union, I naturally wrote at some length about the trip 
when I returned to Moscow. Perhaps equally naturally, 
almost everything that I wrote was deleted by the censor. I 
told him at the time that I should seek to publish it directly 
I got home, and here it is. 

The first thing that struck me about Tallinn was the 
atmosphere. According to the Russians it had just been 
“liberated”, but it bore none of the outward marks of free- 
dom. Though neither the city nor its people had suffered 
unduly from the war, there were signs of acute strain among 
the clean, neat, well-dressed and essentially western popu- 
lation—strain not relieved by the gay portraits of Marshal 
Stalin and big red banners put up by the Red Army thank- 
ing the Red Army and Marshal Stalin for the deliverance of 
the capital. 
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There was the same sort of dour standoffish atmosphere 
that later I was to find in Helsinki. I stood at the door of 
our hotel and talked with a Russian officer. I asked him 
how the Russians got on with the Estonians. He smiled and 
shook his head: ‘We don’t get on with them and they don’t 
get on with us” he said. And that was the unusually frank 
truth. In this freed Soviet republic, which according to the 
Moscow press was so delighted at being restored to the 
bosom of the Fatherland, there was no visible fraternisation 
between the Russians and the local population. The 
Estonians, it soon became evident, despised and feared the 
Russians. The Estonian girls would have nothing to do with 
the Russian officers, and the Russians in turn kept aloof. 

On the second day of our visit, we began to go out into 
the streets in small groups or pairs, without Soviet escort. 
‘The Russians who had accompanied us from Moscow made 
no secret of the fact that they were not very happy about 
our wanderings, but we were insistent and got our way. 
Most of us were wearing either American army uniform or 
British battledress and the news soon spread through Tallinn 
that foreign press correspondents were in the town for the 
first time in years. 

I think, after that, that the experiences of most of us were 
similar. Time after time, as we sauntered down quiet streets 
or stopped to admire some of the lovely old buildings, an 
Fstonian would attach himself or herself to us. Quickly and 
nervously, with many a glance around, these people told us 
their story, and it was always the same. The version I recall 
most clearly was told to me by a middle-aged Estonian 
woman civil servant (I hope that won’t suffice to identify 
her). She said that when the Russians had occupied the 
country in 1940, they had immediately begun a policy of 
mass arrests and deportations to the deep interior of Russia. 
It wasn’t just a question of weeding out political suspects, 
she said; it was on too big a scale for that, involving many 
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thousands of families. “My own sister and small niece”, she 
said, tearfully, “were arrested and sent away. I haven’t heard 
from them since and I don’t know where they went to. I’m 
afraid they'll never come back.” 

“Many of us,” she went on “were glad to see the Germans 
come because we felt that at any rate they'd be better than 
the Russians, In Tallinn, they behaved very well. When they 
left, a lot of Estonians went with them. Some more escaped, 
or tried to escape to Finland in fishing boats. Those of us 
who are left are terrified. Among the Russians, we have seen 
some of the same people who were here in 1940. We are 
afraid that the deportations will begin all over again. There 
have been new arrests already. We are all hoping that 
Britain and America will do something for us.” 

I may say we assured her, and everyone else who talked 
to us, that Britain and America would and could do nothing 
of the sort, and that the only hope for Estonia was to try 
to get along with the Russians. But it seemed a bleak pros- 
pect even as we urged it. The Tallinners were so obviously 
just about as wretched as they could be. 

At various stages of the trip, the correspondents compared 
notes and exchanged stories. All the facts gave the same 
picture. I don’t think a single one of.us spoke to a single 
person during the whole trip who had a good word to say 
for the Russian re-occupation—except, of course, the 
spokesmen produced by the Russians for our benefit at 
interviews and parties, and the Estonian officials who were 
co-operating with the Russians and were our uneasy hosts. 

Bizarre incidents took place. A maid at the hotel confided 
to one correspondent, that her sister had just arrived in 
Tallinn from the country and was intensely eager to see us. 
We asked that she should call early next morning, before 
our Russian guides got under way with their official sight- 
seeing programme. Soon after eight o'clock on the following 
morning, a maid knocked at the door, brought in a break- 
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fast tray, put it down, closed the door and took off her 
maid’s apron. She was the sister and had thought it better 
to come up in disguise. It was rather like a spy thriller, but 
no doubt she knew best. Her story did not differ much from 
those of the other people we met. 

After I had been back in Moscow for some time, an 
Estonian woman who had been sent down by the Russians 
from Tallinn on business called at my hotel in great trepi- 
dation, and with floods of tears went over once again the 
same depressing story. There were, she said, new arrests, 
new deportations. Among those who had disappeared were 
some people who had talked to us on our visit. 

I must emphasise that I do not know how many Estonians 
were arrested and deported by the Russians at any period. I 
have no independent means of judging the truth of the 
stories which the Tallinners told us with such unanimity. 
It must be borne in mind that on a short visit such as the 
one we paid, there is always a tendency to meet the people 
with a grievance. However, I am satisfied myself that the 
people we met were expressing the view of the great major- 
ity of the townsfolk of the Estonian capital, and that they 
were as genuinely frightened a people as any I have ever 
met. 

One conclusion—and an important one for anyone trying 
to take a realistic view of Soviet foreign policy—was abso- 
lutely inescapable. The Russian-conducted elections in 
Estonia must have been absolutely phoney. Either the results 
were faked, or else—perhaps more likely—the Estonians 
had voted themselves into the Soviet Union out of fear. 
That go per cent. of them or anything approaching that 
proportion wanted to become Soviet citizens is just not true. 

No one could appreciate more than J do that the Russians 
had a case for re-occupying Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
The Baltic states had been part of the old Russian Empire 
—no doubt an unwilling part. During their brief period of 
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independence between the wars, they undoubtedly became 
centres of anti-Soviet intrigue. They controlled a strip of 
coast-line which Russia regarded as strategically necessary 
to her, and, like Finland, they offered a strong enemy a 
tempting brideghead far on the way to Leningrad. The 
Russians were unquestionably right when they decided that 
occupation of the Baltic states would be helpful in preserv- 
ing their security, though in fact occupation came too late 
to be of much use. 

The Russians knew that the Balts would be pro-German 
in a Russo-German war, and so they were. The Soviet 
authorities felt obliged to arrest all hostile elements in the 
interests of security, and when the war ended in the Baltic 
states they naturally proceeded to arrest anyone who had 
been openly sympathetic with the Germans. They deported 
masses of people, not out of cruelty or revenge but simply 
because in a vital frontier zone they felt they could not 
afford to have a large unreliable population. They have 
pursued the same policy in several other border areas of the 
Soviet Union, including parts of White Russia, the Ukraine, 
the Crimea, and one of the Caucasian autonomous republics. 

The clash of interest between the Russians and the Balts 
is clear. The Balts have nothing in common with the Rus- 
sians—a glance at their capital and a few minutes’ talk with 
them is enough to convince one of that. They crave for 
independence and free access to the west, and that craving is 
natural and not to be condemned. They never wanted to 
be occupied by the Germans, except as an alternative to 
being occupied by the Russians. They cannot bear the 
stifling thought that from now on, for an indefinite period, 
they will be “imprisoned” (as they feel) behind the barred 
doors of the Soviet state. Their attitude is precisely the 
same as our own attitude would be in similar circumstances. 
They do not want to be dominated by an alien way of life. 
and the fact that the Estonian peasant may well be better 
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off under a Russian-inspired land reform than he was before, 
makes little difference to his outlook on this matter. Would 
our landless agricultural labourers have willingly accepted 
the German occupation of Britain in exchange for ten acres 
and a couple of cows? 

And yet Russia, twice invaded from the west in a gener- 
ation, feels she dare not take the risk of having independent 
national fragments on her borders—countries which because 
of their smallness and weakness would always fear Russia 
and would always incline to aid an enemy of Russia. 

There, then, is the problem. The only approach that I 
can think of towards a practicable solution would be for 
the Russians—once they have built their security belt to 
their satisfaction—to grant a far larger measure of real 
autonomy to the Baltic states than any other Soviet repub- 
lics have or want. If the Soviet government would give 
exit permits to such Balts as wanted to emigrate, would 
allow some freedom of movement between the Baltic states 
and the west, and would be content with control of bases 
and communications, the Balts might lose some of their 
bitterness. But I hésitate to prophesy that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will do this, for it regards full occupation of these 
states as necessary to its security. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of the situation in the 
Baltic—and the world is so wicked that only a perfectionist 
would expect the problem to be solved on the basis of pure 
ethics—the facts, I believe, should be stated, just as the facts 
should be stated about all the other centres of Soviet 
security-seeking. Heaven knows they are difficult enough 
to come by. We may not be able to form balanced judg- 
ments, even when we have the facts, but without them we 
certainly cannot hope to do so. 

What, to my mind, is most open to condemnation in all 
the Russian practice is that the Soviet Government in its ubi- 
quitous and untiring propaganda constantly pretends that 
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things are other than they really are. To some extent, all 
countries do the same. Let the others defend their actions 
if they can. All I am saying is that Russia behind her almost 
total news blackout, is an exceptionally bad offender. 

It will probably be a long time before any more indepen- 
dent foreign newspapermen go to Tallinn. What we learned 
when we went there should go on record. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHILE ALL Too little information is available about the 
situation in most of the countries inside the Russian security 
belt, certain facts have come to light about the transition of 
Rumania from hostile independence to Soviet puppetdom. 

I myself visited Rumania shortly after its northern pro- 
vinces had been occupied by the Red Army. At that time 
there was very little interference by the Russians with the 
local Rumanian administration, and the Red Army, behav- 
ing very well and keeping largely to itself, was interested 
only in maintaining order and pursuing its military aims 
against the Rumanian-German alliance. 

Early in 1945, however, several of my Moscow colleagues 
were called up by the Press Department in the middle of 
the night and first thing in the morning were flown off to 
report what was essentially a Russian propaganda story. 
Their destination was Cluj, where Transylvanians, 
Rumanians and Russians were about to mingle in a well- 
organised outburst of spontaneous joy at the final reunion 
of Transylvania with Rumania under Russian auspices. 
Unfortunately for the Press Department, the weather was 
bad, and the correspondents were unable to travel beyond 
Bucharest. There they spent a number of very interesting 
days, finding out what had been happening in the 
Rumanian capital since the Russians reached it. 

I do not know whether they will be able to tell the full 
story themselves, but it is better to tell it twice than not at 
all. What follows is a synthesis of their discoveries.* It does 


*Much of the information fs based on the findings of two excep- 
tionally able and objective newspapermen—George Moorad, of 
C.B.S,, and Leigh White of the Chicago Daily News—to whom all 
credit is due. 
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not purport to be a complete or, in detail, an absolutely 
reliable account. All I can say is that it is the most reliable 
and carefully-checked account yet available. 

The story starts way back in 1941 and 1942 when Iluliu 
Manin, the leader of the National Liberal Party of Rumania, 
was already in contact with the British and Americans with 
a view to extricating Rumania from the mess she had got 
into, 

This contact—and other similar ones—was possible 
because, though Rumania’s chief conmmunications and 
industry were controlled throughout the period of the Ger- 
man-Rumanian alliance by the economic mission of Dr. 
Clodius, the Rumanian authorities nevertheless retained a 
good deal of freedom of action, being regarded by the Nazis 
as trustworthy satellites. 

For a period of several years, Maniu was in frequent 
touch with British agents left behind in Rumania and with 
others who from time to time were parachuted into the 
country. One British mission which arrived secretly was 
able to spend several months in the country and even 
operated its own wireless transmitter to Cairo. Maniu was 
in favour of an allied air-borne invasion, in which case he 
believed that the Rumanian army would switch its alle- 
giance. The allies, however, required some evidence of 
revolutionary possibilities, and also insisted that Maniu 
should get in touch with the Russian High Command. 
In 1943 Maniu went secretly to Istanbul and Cairo 
in a Rumanian plane. In April, 1944, these places were also 
visited by another pro-ally Rumanian spokesman, Prince 
Stirbey. But no immediate line of action was agreed upon 
as a result of the various talks, for the allies had decided 
against a Balkan invasion, partly because Russia was 
opposed to it. 

In August, 1944, the successful offensive of the Red 
Army in Rumania changed the whole situation, and a 
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revolutionary coup was efficiently carried out, with three 
days’ notice to Britain and America. It was organised in 
great part by Maniu, with the active assistance of the young 
King Michael who had taken part in a number of con- 
spiratorial gatherings. After three months’ negotiations 
between representatives of the Liberal, Peasant, Socialist 
and Communist parties it had been agreed that each armed 
group should be equipped as a separate force. Some of the 
arms had been supplied nightly over a long period by 
British and American parachute planes. On August ggrd, 
1944, King Michael called Antonescu and other political 
and military leaders to the palace, and their arrest by the 
Royal Guard was the signal for the rising. 

The Germans, whose main forces were fighting a desper- 
ate and losing battle against the Red Army, were thrown 
out of Bucharest by the Rumanians without Russian assist- 
ance in a battle which lasted five days and was later 
estimated by the Rumanians to have cost them forty thou- 
sand casualties. In angry but futile reprisals, the Germans 
bombed and machine-gunned the capital with planes based 
on airports immediately outside the city. 

Soon afterwards, the Russians entered Bucharest 
unopposed, and in due course the Allied Control Com- 
mission was set up. The British member was Air Vice 
Marshal D. F. Stevenson, 0.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., assisted by 
Brigadier E. C. Greer, whom I had known as an attaché in 
Moscow. 

At an early stage in the life of the Control Commission 
Stevenson proposed that joint committees of economic 
and technical experts should be set up to assist the Com- 
mission. This: suggestion was rejected by the Russians, 
though it was agreed that there should be a tripartite sub- 
committee on displaced persons. Most of the meetings of 
the Control Commission were held with only Russians pre- 
sent. The Russians made all the decisions, and sometimes 
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(though not always) informed their British and American 
colleagues. Co-operation 4 la Russe was in full swing! 

First news of fresh moves usually came to the allies from 
the Rumanian commission for carrying out the armistice 
terms. An illustration is provided by a decree entitled 
“Conscription for labour in the U.S.S.R. of Rumanian 
citizens of all nationalities of German ethnical origin; 
women between ages 17 and go and men between ages 18 
and 44”. This decree was promulgated in the name of the 
Control Commission on January 1st, 1945. The British and 
Americans learned about it on January 4th; deportations 
began on January 6th. The decree applied mainly to ancient 
Saxon communities who had settled in Transylvania, Brasov 
and Sibiu in the middle ages and had largely maintained 
their German contacts and characteristics. Many had 
decided to take German nationality during the period of 
the German alliance, and fled with the Nazis when the 
Germans were driven out. There were also quite a lot of 
Swabians from the Banat who were affected by the decree. 

When the allied representatives learned on January 4th, 
of the deportation order, they protested both to Moscow 
and to the Russian officer in charge in Bucharest, General 
Vinagradoff. The general was asked to postpone execution 
of the order until a meeting of the three governments could 
discuss the matter. General Vinagradoff regretted that he 
could not agree to this, as he had his orders from Moscow, 
but said that he would report to his superiors. 

Joint Rumanian and Russian patrols took the deportees 
with a substantial baggage allowance to box-cars containing 
mixed groups of forty people to a car, and fitted with small 
stoves. The cars stood on sidings, in some cases up to a 
week, and were then moved into Russia. The Russians 
roped in a few British and American subjects by mistake 
during their round-up. Some at least of these were sub- 
sequently freed. Altogether rather more than a hundred 
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thousand people were deported from Rumania to Russia, 
including many of Rumania’s most industrially skilled per- 
sonnel. Indeed, deportation seems to have been not so much 
a matter of security or punishment as of economic need, 
for large numbers of others were not deported. The Rus- 
sians appear to have taken the labour which they required. 
The Germans were put to work in the coal mines of 
Karaganda in Kazakstan, 

Please note that in the foregoing attempt at a factual 
account there is no intended criticism of the deportations 
as such. Many of the ethnical Germans had undoubtedly 
co-operated fully with the Nazis, while the rest could rea- 
sonably be considered a disturbing element on Russian 
military communication lines. My criticism is of the manner 
in which the Russians carried out a policy which may have 
had much to be said for it. Technically, the whole deport- 
ation scheme was entirely outside the terms of any armistice 
arrangement. 

* s * 

In January, 1945, the government of Rumania was in 
the charge of Prime Minister General Radescu, who had 
been approved in office by all the members of the Control 
Commission. But the Russians had for some time been 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the Rumanians were carrying out the armistice terms, par- 
ticularly as regards the return of stolen Russian property 
and the punishment of war criminals. Several vehement 
attacks on the Rumanian government had appeared in the 
Moscow press and on the radio. The Russians were now 
ready to take the steps which would place a Moscow- 
controlled puppet government in power in Rumania. 

On January 328th, 1945, the Democratic Union—a Left- 
wing bloc with fractional popular support under active 
communist leadership—published a 12-point programme in 
which it charged Radescu with sabotaging the execution 
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of the armistice terms and, through the medium of posters 
with a revolutionary appeal, urged the peasants to seize 
the land. 


At the same time, the newspapers of the old-established 
Peasant and Liberal parties (which, however reactionary 
their policies may have been, had a great deal of support 
in the country) were suppressed in the name of the Allied 
Control Committee. Posters appeared on the trams reading 
“Down with Radescu”, “Down with Vitorul” (the Liberal 
party organ, Observer) and ‘Death to the Fascists”. 

The pretext for suppressing Vitorul offered by Sergei 
Dangulov, the Russian press censor in Bucharest, was the 
publication by the paper of an item telling of a luncheon 
given by the Rumanian armistice commission to members 
of the British mission, including Air Vice-Marshal Steven- 
son, O.B.E., D.S.0., M.c. The censor alleged that the initials 
of these orders were in reality a code message! 

The real reason for suppressing Vitorul appears to have 
been the publication of an editorial urging freedom of the 
press in Rumania. The actual closing-down was carried 
out by “strong-arm men” of the Left. A few days after the 
Soviet censor’s original complaint, the editors of Vitorul 
were informed by the leader of a body describing itself as 
the “Typographers’ Front” that the organisation had 
decided that Vitorul was a Fascist publication, and could 
no longer be printed by anti-Fascist printers. The editors 
of the paper retorted that the leader of the Typographers’ 
Front was a former leader of the Fascist Iron Guard. Printers 
Joyal to the editors volunteered to get the paper out by 
hand, and did so for three days. One day, armed represent- 
atives of the Typographers’ Front burst into the print shop, 
pied the type already set, and threatened violence if publi- 
cation were persisted in. For two additional days the paper 
was printed on a small hand-press at a job printing shop, 
the proprietor of which was a friend of the editor. The 
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entire personnel of the printing shop was “arrested” and 
driven away by representatives of the Typographers’ Front. 
The shop was closed, and no one connected with it was 
heard of again. 

The Peasant party newspaper Dreptateia was suppressed. 
on the pretext that it had published a personal advertise- 
ment from a peasant notifying relatives in Bucharest that 
all his family were well “despite difficult conditions”. The 
real reason seems to have been an article in Dreptateia 
charging the Democratic Union with attempting to set up 
a one-party system which would be a “denial of the demo- 
cratic idea”. 

Sudsidiary reasons for the closing down of both papers 
were consistent opposition to the tactics of the Communist 
Party—by indirect rather than direct statement—and 
repeated complaints that Russian methods of applying the 
armistice were such that the national economy would be 
ruined before the terms could be fulfilled. 

From this time on, the so-called “historic” parties of 
Rumania—Vishinsky liked to call them ‘‘archaic’—were 
obliged to circulate their views by hand-bill. Subsequently, 
nine provincial newspapers and two magazines were abol- 
ished, in addition to the Bucharest daily Timpul. This was 
one of eastern Europe’s most prominent commercial papers 
and enjoyed considerable respect for its independent and 
liberal policy under its former publisher Grigori Gafencu, 
previously Rumanian Foreign Minister and later Minister 
to Moscow. During the war Gafencu lived for three years in 
self-imposed exile in Switzerland. He is now apparently 
regarded by the Russians as a Fascist. 

Timpul’s editors were charged with having “falsely” 
accused the State Employees’ Union of intending to nation- 
alise apartment buildings as an answer to the inflationary 
situation in Rumania. But there seems little doubt that one 
excuse was as good as another—the time had passed when 
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an independent press could be tolerated. Timpul, incident- 
ally, had made the mistake of persistently “playing up” 
news of allied military operations in the west and “playing 
down” news of Soviet operations in the east—reversing the 
procedure of the Russian press. 

Bucharest has not been famous for the freedom permitted 
to its newspapers, particularly in the past decade. But at the 
time of the correspondents’ visit, the general consensus of 
opinion among newspapermen who knew the country was 
that there was less freedom than ever before. It was quite 
impossible for any newspaper to publish an editorial on 
any subject of current interest unless it gave whole-hearted 
approval to the policy of the Democratic Union. 


Meanwhile, the tiny but active Communist Party in 
Rumania was going ahead “organising” the trade unions 
into a Confederation of Labour amid growing excitement 
on all sides. In the middle of February, a Communist- 
appointed deputation called together a meeting of workers 
at the great Malaxa metallurgical works near Bucharest 
to inform them that a factory committee had been 
appointed. The workers were told that the members of the 
committee had been chosen by the Communist Party and 
appointed by Giorgi Apostol, Communist chief of the new 
Confederation of Labour, who led the deputation. A violent 
argument then broke out about the personnel of the com- 
mittee, in the course of which a Peasant party union leader 
named Mihulescu stood up and read aloud an extract from 
the Stalin Constitution guaranteeing democratic processes! 
He thereupon demanded that a “free and unfettered” 
election should be held, a proposal which the deputation 
was unable to resist. The result of this election was that the 
Communist nominees to the committee received only 700 
votes out of 4,000, the rest going to the opposition. 
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Next day, however, truckloads of armed railway workers 
led by the Communist Minister of Transport Georgiu-Dej, 
and Patrascanu, the Communist Minister of Justice (a young 
and able lawyer whom we met in Moscow when he was 
leading the Rumanian armistice delegation) drove into the 
yard of the Malaxa works and called upon the workers to 
throw out the “Fascist” committee which had been elected 
the day before. In the turmoil which followed, shots were 
fired and Dej was said to have been wounded. The Com- 
munists accused unnamed “legionaries” of having fired the 
first shots at the direct instigation of Prime Minister 
Radescu. Other people insisted that only the Communist 
railway workers had been armed. Whatever the facts, the 
Communist committee was installed. Dej, whose condition 
had been described as “critical”, was well enough on 
February 24th (only a few days later), to take a leading 
part in a demonstration before the Royal Palace. 

Correspondents who collected the facts of this story while 
in Bucharest, and who had been taken by their Russian 
guides to several factories where Communist supporters 
were numerous, naturally made repeated requests to be 
taken to the Malaxa works, in order to check their inform- 
ation and correct any errors. They were not allowed to 
go, and among a variety of excuses given was one that it 
was “too far away’, though in fact it was only about six 
miles outside Bucharest, the same distance as other factories 
which had been visited. 

The Russian-backed efforts of the Democratic Union to 
seize power culminated in a demonstration on February 
24th, outside the Royal Palace. It was naturally described 
by the Russians as “spontaneous” but it was attended 
largely by factory workers, government employees and 
students who were instructed by the Democratic Union and 
its armed detachments to take part and were marched to the 
square in military formations, with trade union leaders, 
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teachers and professors at their head. Many workers in 
factories and shops by this time largely controlled by armed 
Communists were promised a holiday with pay on condition 
that they turned up at the appointed time and marched to 
the demonstration. On the afternoon of a later demonstra- 
tion—on March 14th—a group of foreign correspondents 
were shopping at a large store when the establishment 
suddenly began to close down. “What's the hurry?” asked 
the correspondents of the girl who was serving them. “Oh” 
she said “‘we have to go to the demonstration.” ‘What do 
you mean, you have to go” asked a pressman. “You needn’t 
if you don’t want to, I suppose?” “If we don’t go, we lose 
a week’s pay” said the girl. There were Democratic Union 
checkers at the door to see the assistants on their way. 

At the February demonstration outside the Palace there 
were present, in addition to the demonstrators, large num- 
bers of militiamen wearing red armbands with the initials 
- F.D.N. (Democratic Union) in white. It was alleged by 
opponents that the militiamen were paid 300 lei each and 
that after the demonstration they complained that the 
reward was not commensurate with the risks and were pro- 
mised 500 lei next time. Speakers before the Palace 
demanded the immediate resignation of Radescu, who was 
denounced as a butcher, a murderer and, of course, a 
Fascist. ‘The demonstrators were asked to demand the 
immediate formation of a Democratic Union government 
under the leadership of Peter Groza, about whom more 
later. 

Estimates of the size of this demonstration vary. Observers 
from the British and American missions appear to have put 
the figure at about 35,000 people. Tass from Bucharest 
reported 200,000 and subsequent references in the Soviet 
press increased the figure to several times that number, I 
am told that War and the Working Class declared that 
two-thirds of the adult population of Bucharest took part 
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in the demonstration, but this figure apparently resulted 
from an ironical comment by a foreign correspondent! 

Reports about what actually happened at the demonstra- 
tion differ so much that it is perhaps better not to record 
any of them. What is clear is that someone started shooting, 
as a result of which three people were killed and fifteen 
wounded. A few hours later, a small Peasant party demon- 
stration in front of the Palace was broken up when an 
unidentified car sped through the crowd, firing as it went, 
and killed two and wounded eleven. 

The same evening, a Peasant party meeting was scheduled 
to be held at the Arrow Cinema. Armed Democratic Union 
supporters packed the hall. During the evening, the Rus- 
sian garrison commander notified the Rumanian police 
entrusted with the enforcement of a 10 p.m. curfew that a 
convoy of thirty lorries would be passing through the streets 
en route for the Arrow Cinema and was not to be molested. 
The trucks contained Democratic Union supporters. 

The final act in the drama began on February 27th when 
Vishinsky, Peoples Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
one of the Kremlin’s strong men, returned hurriedly from 
Moscow where he had been attending Red Army Day cele- 
brations, to re-assert his authority in Bucharest. As a result 
of the revolutionary efforts of the Democratic Union, the 
situation was tense. Vishinsky demanded and got an immedi- 
ate interview with the King. He was in a violent temper 
about a broadcast which Radescu had made during the 
disturbances in which he had bitterly referred to the 
Communists as “those godless people without sense of 
country”. Vishinsky demanded Radescu’s resignation by 
6 p.m. and required the notification of the appointment of 
a new Prime Minister by 8 pm. The King consulted all the 
party leaders and at 8 p.m. the name of Prince Stirbey was 
sent to the radio station for announcement. The Russians 
refused to permit the announcement to be made and the 
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King again consulted the party leaders. Liberal and Peasant 
elements urged Stirbey to maintain a solid front with them, 
but Stirbey was apparently disinclined to allow his nomin- 
ation to be pressed in the face of Russian opposition. 
Vishinsky now bluntly demanded the appointment of Peter 
Groza as Prime Minister. He told the King that refusal to 
name Groza would be considered a hostile act against the 
Soviet Union. He said “I will not otherwise be able to guar- 
antee the independence of Rumania”. The King felt that he 
had no alternative but to abdicate. Before doing so, he 
consulted Bratianu, the 79 year old Liberal leader, who 
advised him to give way to Vishinsky’s ultimatum but to 
remain on the throne at all costs. He felt that only the King 
could preserve any semblance of Rumanian sovereignty, and 
that once the King had gone Rumania would move com- 
pletely under Russian control. The King finally accepted 
this view. 

The King gave Peter Groza a “limited mandate” to form 
a government with a fifty-fifty division of ministries between 
the Democratic Union and the “historic” parties. The Demo- 
cratic Union, confident in its knowledge of Russian support 
and its own armed strength, refused to agree to this appor- 
tionment, and insisted that the new government should 
represent what it described as ‘“‘a concentration of demo- 
cratic forces”. Groza then made several offers to the 
“historic” parties, the most generous being “two or three” 
Ministers to each party but only as “observers without 
portfolio”. The Democratic Union insisted in any event on 
filling the posts of foreign affairs, security, justice, war and 
propaganda. The old parties finally refused to co-operate 
on this basis. 

In the end, in order to give an impression of “liberal” 
participation and to create if possible a split in the Liberal 
party, Georgi Tatarescu was made foreign minister. Tatar- 
escu had been given an Iron Cross for collaboration with 
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the Nazis and his name had previously been mentioned as 
one of Rumania’s war criminals. In view of these facts, he 
could be relied upon to do as he was told since that was the 
only way he could hope to save his neck. 

Peter Groza, the Russian nominee for the Premiership, is 
a big bald man looking more like a wrestler than the real 
estate businessman that he is. Born of a well-to-do 
peasant family fifty years ago in Transylvania, he founded 
the “Ploughmen’s Front” thirteen years ago in an effort to 
win away some of Maniu’s followers. His name was little 
known in Rumania until quite recently. He is a rather dull- 
witted and simple person and is likely to last just as long 
as the Russians and the Democratic Union think he is 
useful. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Groza govern- 
ment, the Allied Control Commission issued an instruction 
that the ordinary Rumanian police and the Rumanian army 
(except the troops at the front) should be disarmed, leaving 
effective power in the hands of the Democratic Union with 
its 8,000 armed militia. This power was used. Each day the 
militia received a number of sealed envelopes with addresses 
on them. They called at night at the various addresses, opened 
the envelopes there, and arrested the persons named inside 
the envelopes. During March, 1945, when the correspond- 
ents were in Bucharest, arrests were running at from 300 
to 400 a day. 

It remains only to conclude the story by saying that the 
press censorship for foreign correspondents in Rumania has 
been and still is far tighter even than the Moscow censor- 
ship. There were, at the period of the Moscow correspond- 
ents’ brief visit, only two bona fide foreign pressmen in 
Bucharest and’ neither: was able to get anything worth 
sending through the censor's mesh. One was about to leave 
and the other was so fascinated by what was happening 
that he was staying on out of pure interest—“‘art for art’s 
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sake”, as he said. Such “‘news” reports as reached the outside 
world were sent by Tass, by pseudo-allied correspondents of 
various nationalities, and by Rumanians. All these so-called 
correspondents had this in common—that they were entirely 
at the mercy of the Russians. 

I quite expect that I shall be accused by a number of 
people of reproducing in this chapter a series of “lies” and 
“provocations”. May I repeat, therefore, that “while the 
picture I have drawn may not be accurate in every detail, 
the facts have been compiled on the basis of honest and 
objective inquiry by trained newspapermen and are repro- 
duced in good faith. I am personally satisfied that the story 
they tell is substantially true. If the Russians or the 
Rumanian Communists or any other Communists wish to 
dispute the facts, I have no doubt whatever that reputable 
newspapermen could be found within twenty-four hours to 
travel to Bucharest for a prolonged investigation if they 
could be guaranteed normal facilities for making inquiries 
and freedom from censorship in reporting their findings. 
The present position is that the Russians have no desire 
to have the position investigated and have made consider- 
able efforts to conceal the truth. 

I should like to emphasise that in the foregoing account 
I have not attempted to pass any judgment on the respective 
merits of the policies of the Democratic Union and the 
“historic” parties. It may well be true that the old parties 
in Rumania were responsible for years of misgovernment 
and oppression in the interests of a narrow grasping stratum 
of society, and that having steered Rumania into war on the 
Nazi side they were subsequently unwilling to carry out the 
armistice terms loyally. It may also be true that the new 
government of the Democratic Union, with its social pro- 
gramme and its land distribution, may introduce long-over- 
due reforms into Rumania. I don’t know—I have not the 
necessary information. 
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What I do know is that, using its power as a conqueror, 
the Soviet Government has swept aside the authority of 
political parties which—whatever their faults—still have a 
very considerable following in Rumania, and has thrust 
into power by plain force a tiny and utterly unrepresentative 
group of men who can be relied upon to say “Yes” to every- 
thing. Freedom of the press and of political meeting has 
been abolished, and Rumania has been turned once more 
into a police state, dancing to the Russian tune under a 
one-party system. 

All this was done in the name of a Control Commission 
which theoretically spoke for Britain and America as well 
as Russia, but which in fact repeatedly made and executed 
major decisions, sometimes in contravention of specific 
understandings in the opposite sense, without the western 
allies being even informed. Transylvania for instance— 
the final fate of which was to have been agreed by the allies 
in concert—-was handed back by the Russians to Rumania 
without so much as a notification to Britain and America. 

I have cited the case of Rumania at length because it 
perfectly illustrates both the intention of the Russians to 
construct a security belt of dominated states, and the 
methods by which the Soviet authorities are bringing their 
security systera into being. It may well be that it is necessary 
for the safety of the U.S.S.R. that there should be such a 
belt of subject nations. It may be that the only way to create 
it is by a show of force skilfully combined with quite unscrup- 
ulous propaganda. In any case, we should know what is 
happening. 
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CHAPTER IX 


IN THE SOVIET UNION, as elsewhere, great stress has always 
been laid on the importance of love of country and the 
necessity of military preparedness in defence of the country. 
The patriotic emphasis has shifted a little in recent years. 
Earlier, the people were called upon to glory in and protect 
the U.S.S.R. as the home of the Revolution. During the 
war, the emphasis has been put on Russia the nation; on 
old-time Russian heroes like Alexander Nevsky and Suvorov 
and even on the patriotic achievements of some of the Tsars. 

Textbooks published as recently as 1938 are already a little 
out of date. In a history of the U.S.S.R. of that year, a 
certain Professor Shestakov wrote: ) “The U.S.S.R. is the 
country of socialism. In the whole world there is only one 
socialist country. It is ours. It is the biggest country in the 
world. In natural resources it is the richest in the world. 
In our country there is everything necessary for life. Old 
towns grow and new towns are built with extraordinary 
speed. Workers of the U.S.S.R. live always better, richer, 
happier”. 

In 194%, the Russians still think, write and talk in the 
same rather exaggerated and boastful way, but now the 
military glory and success in battle of the Red Army is 
underlined rather than the country’s socialism. 

This is of course quite natural, because the resounding 
achievements of the Red Army during the war did create a 
tremendous feeling of patriotic fervour, which was carefully 
fostered by the authorities. To-day, the Russian people are 
certain that the Red Army—"“the only army in the world 
which could stand up to and defeat Hitler”, as they were 
told—is capable of anything. 
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’The new Russia is very conscious of its strength—a fact 
which is reflected in its diplomacy and in the confident way 
in which it so often presents the world with accomplished 
facts. If it still feels insecure in spite of its strength, that is 
because it knows that Anglo-America is also strong. 

I suppose all young and rising nations have gloried in 
their military strength and prowess. The Russian attitude 
to arms and battle is less sophisticated than ours. The 
Russian nation rather likes playing at soldiers; it enjoys 
the display, the colour and the excitement of armies. Cer- 
tainly a chestful of medals gives far more satisfaction to 
the Russian soldier than it would to the British soldier. 
Modern Britain instinctively dislikes militarism; modern 
Russia doesn't. 

The Soviet leaders are realistic about war. They have no 
illusions whatever that the world may be on the threshold 
of permanent peace. They hope there may be peace fora 
long time, but they feel sure there will be: more wars, and 
on that assumption they are now going ahead at high pres- 
sure with all the military preparations they consider neces- 
sary. It is essential that we should be aware of this, for 
Russian military preparedness and power is going to be one 
of the factors which we must keep constantly in mind if we 
are to pursue a wise policy in the years ahead. 
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* * * 

The military training of Russian children begins almost 
in infancy. Militarised games are popular in kindergartens, 
and Pioneers—the Communist party organisation for very 
young children—are encouraged to interest themselves in 
military matters and to play at soldiering. The sooner a 
small child wants to handle a gun, the better the Soviet 
authorities are pleased. 

In the ordinary Soviet schools—the equivalent of our 
state elementary and secondary schools—children from the 
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age of seven upwards spend far more time studying military 
subjects and doing military exercise than they devote to any 
other subject except Russian language and literature, which 
tops the list, and mathematics. Actually, the schools curric- 
ulum for the school year 1943/4 required 2,677 hours to be 
devoted to Russian language and literature, 2,092 hours to 
mathematics, and 916 hours to military subjects. In the 
curriculum of 1942/3 for seven-year-olds, military subjects 
came ahead of history, geography, nature study, drawing 
and singing. These curricula applied to both boys and girls. 

One of the main aims of Soviet education is to bring up 
hard-working disciplined patriots, well informed about all 
the glorious episodes in their country’s military history (and, 
of course, less well-informed about the inglorious ones) and 
skilled in the elementary aspects of the military art. 

The necessity for all possible preparations for defence is 
hammered into young Russians with a thoroughness and 
vigour which to-day probably has no counterpart anywhere 
in the world. 

This is true of all parts of the Soviet Union. A recent 
article in the Russian Teachers’ Gazette reported that mili- 
tary training in schools in Soviet Georgia now ranked in 
some schools with the “basic subjects”. The school “military 
cabinets”—the special rooms set aside in all schools for 
military training—were stated to be well-equipped with 
models of tanks and light and heavy machine guns. “The 
best military leaders of the Georgian schools”, said the 
article “endeavour to teach the children not in classrooms 
but on the streets and in the fields and woods. In the town 
of Kutaisi, children from all schools took part in model 
tactical exercises, in the form of an offensive started against 
an enemy on the defensive. Military training of girls is 
being tackled much more seriously.” 

One of the main reasons for the abandonment of co- 
education in Soviet schools a few years ago. was the realis- 
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ation of its inefficiency in training boys and girls for their 
respective duties as citizens of a strong militarised state. 
“While still at school” said a leading article in one news- 
paper “boys must be prepared for the hard life of a soldier.” 
That implied different training from girls. Moreover, while 
the girls must also be given enough military training to 
enable them to shoot and to serve in the Soviet forces in 
many capacities, it was necessary that they should also be 
given special instruction in the domestic arts, since it was 
their prime duty to produce and rear a lot of children. 

It should not be supposed that this intense concentration 
on the military training of the young was a purely war-time 
phenomenon, natural to a country which was partially 
occupied by a ruthless enemy and was engaged in a struggle 
for life. On the contrary, as the German war drew to its end 
efforts were increased throughout the Soviet Union to 
broaden the basis of juvenile military training and raise its 
efficiency. It can be regarded as certain that this nation-wide 
drive will continue in the years to come. 

An extremely revealing article was published in the news- 
paper of the Young Communists Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
on March end, 1944. It was entitled “Through a Soldier’s 
Eyes” and was written by a Hero of the Soviet Union, Major 
Borzenko. : 

The major had just visited a school in Moscow, and was 
strongly critical of what he had discovered there. “I didn’t 
see” he declared “on the school walls a single picture of a 
military scene or any portraits of Suvorov, Kutuzov, or 
Dmitri Donskoi. . . . I asked the children what they 
wanted to be and discovered that only the children of 
soldiers intended to enter military schools. One huge lad, 
standing with hands in pockets, told me in a tone of voice 
which brooked no contradiction that the war would soon 
finish, and that consequently there was no point in devoting 
time to military matters. Several other pupils agreed with 
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this. They had apparently forgotten that peace and pros- 
perity could only last when there was a sword to preserve 
them; that the Soviet Constitution imposed on every citizen 
the duty of defending the country, and that in the Soviet 
Union there was no more honourable profession than that 
of a soldier.” The major criticised the extremely inadequate 
military training given in the school. “Pupils who might 
soon be in the army had been taught only the Russian 
3-barreled rifle and had never fired it. Many of them had 
never seen a mortar or machine gun, and did not know how 
to deal with a grenade.” 

You may be sure that this school, with its “inadequate” 
military training, was not typical, or it would not have been 
singled out and pilloried in Komsomolskaya Pravda. Dur- 
ing my long stay in Moscow, I visited quite a number of 
schools myself—kindergartens, elementary schools and boys’ 
and girls’ secondary schools—and I found a much more 
reassuring state of affairs. At a school for girls aged 7 to 17 
I saw a “military cabinet” in very active use, with the older 
girls learning morse and radio operation, first-aid and nurs- 
ing, and many other military subjects, while I was told that 
it was planned to extend their studies by excursions to the 
woods in the summer of 1945 for military instruction in 
the open. At a school for boys of the same ages, I attended 
a military class where boys of 13 were studying the rifle 
under the instruction of a Red Army officer who had been 
concussed at the front and invalided out. Boys of 14 and 15, 
he told me, were studying the machine gun. Pictures on 
the walls demonstrated the parts of a rifle, the nature 
of chemicals used in A.R.P.. work, special fire-fighting 
clothing, the \treatment of burns, and the use of the 
bayonet. 

At an industrial school, where boys and girls of 14 and 15 
were training to become electrical technicians, the enthu- 
siasm for military training was even more striking. Although 
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this was in no sense a military school, boy and girl sentries 
were posted at strategic points all over the building, and 
pupils constantly saluted each other and us. The headmaster 
told me that the children liked to play at soldiers and that 
militarisation of the school was good for discipline. On 
either side of the school banner, two boys stood on guard 
throughout the day with rifles and fixed bayonets. They 
carried out this guard duty in shifts of an hour at a time, 
and of course it was regarded as a great honour. In the 
military cabinet of this school, there were models of street 
barricades, models showing artillery “fields of fire’; and 
diagrams illustrating various military tactics, salutes, and 
the parts of the rifle. Girls were studying morse, taught 
by a young man in uniform, and I was told that other 
subjects on their military curriculum were first-aid and 
nursing. In the spring, the girls would be making regular 
visits to a rifle range for shooting practice. 

If a nation is to be militarily strong, its people require 
both high patriotic morale and skill in using weapons. Both 
these points were covered in recent leading articles by the 
newspaper Izvestia. On August 18th, 1943, it wrote “The 
function of the school is to educate courageous and purpose- 
ful people, who are devoted to the Fatherland, who put the 
interests of the people before anything else, who know how 
to work and love work, and who are disciplined in the 
broadest sense of the word”. I wonder how many British 
pedagogues would agree with that! 

On August roth, 1943, Izvestia wrote “The purpose of 
military, physical, primary, pre-conscription training is not 
only to teach children about military regulations, discipline, 
weapons and so on, but also to ensure that they receive a 
real military education. This aim can only be achieved when 
the principles of such military education are taught to 
children from their early childhood”. 

Do not imagine that the valuable hours earmarked for 
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military training in Soviet schools are frittered away in mere 
physical exercise. The Russians are busy giving their child- 
ren detailed technical knowledge. There is little organised 
sport in Soviet schools, and the important task of building 
sound bodies is largely left to the efficient and enthusiastic 
sports organisations and out-of-school clubs and societies. 
The Russians set great store by sport and exercise of every 
kind, but these activities are mainly additional to the 
ordinary military curriculum. 

I think that what I have said, and the quotations and 
examples I have given, should be sufficient to illustrate the 
trend of Soviet youth training. But there is one other point 
worth mentioning. The songs that young people are taught 
to sing are very revealing. They show where emphasis is 
being placed. In most countries, popular song-books are full 
of songs about love and war. In Russia they are full of songs 
about war. Just before leaving Moscow, I looked through 
one of the most widely-used song-books, published by the 
State Musical Publishing House. The songs were as follows: 
(1) Song about Stalin (2) Song of happiness (about the size 
and power of the Soviet Union, and how rich, young, and 
happy it is) (3) Red Fleet march (4) Tankists march (5) 
Red Fleet song (6) Katusha (about a gun) (7) Song of a 
guerilla (8) Song of a cossack girl (a machine gunner helping 
a guerilla) (9) On a long, long road (seeing someone off to 
the war) (10) Early, very early (same theme) (11) Song about 
cossack cavalry (12) March of the 52nd Division (23) I am 
thirteen (soon I'll go to a mobilisation centre to be enlisted 
to ride a horse) (14) Song of vengeance (15) Song of guerillas 
(16) Baltic Red Fleet song (17) Flying sung (18) My beloved 
(off to the wars) (19) Moscow song (defence of Moscow) (20) 
Swallows, don’t circle over the sea (come straight home with 
greetings from a Red Fleet sailor (21) Cherry Tree (a love 
song) (22) Song of Timurovtsi (a young people’s organis- 
ation) (23) Wait for me (soldier’s appeal to his wife to be 
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faithful) (24)Army song (25) Far from us the Kremlin lights 
(going into battle) (26) Song of the Front. 


Naturally the emphasis on military education in the 
ordinary schools is only a pale reflection of the attention 
devoted to it in the vast network of educational establish- 
ments the sole purpose of which is to turn out efficient 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. Not very much is known about 
these military schools—I found it hard enough to get 

facilities for visiting representative civilian schools in three 
| years and heard of no one who ever got permission to visit 
an ordinary military school. Broadly speaking, the position 
is that the authorities aim at attracting, from the age of 14 
or 15 onwards, as many as possible of the most intelligent 
and promising pupils into the schools devoted solely to mili- 
tary training. In Soviet Russia, the most efficient and able 
people have always been encouraged to gravitate to the 
fighting forces, and that is one reason why during the war 
the Russian military machine was so much more efficient 
than practically anything else in the country. The armed 
forces had always been given the best of everything, includ- 
ing the best human raw material. 

Large numbers of specialised military schools take boys 
of 15 or so to be turned into non-commissioned officers 
in various branches of the forces—artillery, infantry, air, 
military engineering and so on. The brightest pupils are 
encouraged to go to specialised military high schools, which 
they leave as fully-fledged Red Army officers. They then 
undergo practical training in the field before a further 
selection is enrolled into the military academies. 

During the war, the ordinary network of military educa- 
tional establishments was reinforced by the establishment 
of—I think—nine Suvorov schools for the sons of Red Army 
officers and militarily distinguished citizens and for boys 
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who had made their own mark in guerilla or regular fighting 
against the Germans. These Suvorov schools are frankly 
modelled on the old Tsarist cadet schools. Their aim is to 
turn out an élite of officers for the Red Army and the other 
Soviet forces. The boys are hand-picked, are subjected to a 
stern discipline and a hard life, are given the best possible 
general as well as military education, and are certain to 
acquire a sense of social superiority. It seems very probable 
that the Suvorov schools will be the cradle of a highly 
privileged military caste which will play no small part in 
the future history of Russia. 


* * * 


Just as the Soviet Union is determined to raise a nation 
of martial people, great in numbers and highly skilled in 
every aspect of modern warfare, so it is also determined to 
increase its material strength by developing its industrial 
resources at maximum speed and perfecting the technical 
basis of its armament production. I do not expect to see 
much—if any—relaxation of effort in the Soviet Union 
during the years that lie ahead. There will, of course, be 
some considerable switch-over from war to civilian produc- 
tion to satisfy a part of the huge and urgent demand for 
consumer goods, but the Soviet authorities will do their 
best to see that the consumer production is obtained by 
expanded effort as well as by transposed effort. The chief 
task will still be to broaden the foundations on which the 
country’s industrial power rests—to sink more oil wells and 
open up more coalfields, to mine more iron and smelt it 
into more steel, to build huge new industrial combines, to 
exploit and expand the new manufacturing regions far in 
the interior of Russia. At the same time, the war industries 
of Russia will be maintained at the highest level of efficiency. 
High premiums will continue to be given for successful 
research and invention and every effort will be made to 
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keep at least level with the western powers in technical 
progress. Many adjustments will be made in armament 
policy in the light of war-time discoveries and the unveiled 
secrets of German scientists and inventors. There will be 
an intensification of effort in the air, with concentration on 
rockets and jet-propulsion and other fascinating discoveries 
of the age. Russia may even decide to become a naval power. 
We can confidently expect practically anything except 
disarmament. The Russians have a saying—‘Soon there 
will be a holiday on our street”. I suspect that they will be 
lucky if they get a half-holiday. There will be fresh calls 
for self-sacrificing labour, a new whipping-up of productive 
output by means of prizes and slogans, competitions and 
rewards. Russia will be infinitely stronger in ten years than 
she is now; all the devastation of western Russia will have 
been made good and in the onward march of Russian 
industrialisation the recent war will be remembered chiefly 
as a spur to effort. 

Much of the continued industrialisation and all the mili- 
tary experiment and production will go on in Russia behind 
an impenetrable wall of secrecy. Some of the most important 
research and experiments will be conducted in places so 
remote and inaccessible that no one will ever hear of them. 
We should be less than realistic if we did not consider the 
possibility of Russia manufacturing huge numbers of 
improved Vz rockets quite secretly in the deep interior of 
her country. No disarmament agreement with Russia is 
possible, for no one would ever know whether or not it 
was being carried out—though that is true also, of course, of 
many other countries. 

The women of Russia will be expected not only to under- 
take the heaviest industrial tasks and acquire the greatest pos- 
sible military skill (and in this they have already shown their 
capacity), but also to produce the largest possible number of 
children, This in Russia is called equality of the sexes! 
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The drive to increase the birth-rate in Russia was started 
some time ago and is now in full progress. The prohibition 
of abortion and the almost complete absence of efficient 
contraceptives makes for a high birthrate in a healthy com- 
munity. Recently, the Soviet government offered new 
incentives to mothers—money payments to women, starting 
with the third child; increased layette allowances, extended 
pregnancy holidays, better food rations and supplies of 
children’s clothes, and—for those that like that sort of 
thing—the institution of various maternity honours. A 
mother with five or six children, for instance, gets the 
“Medal of Motherhood”, women with seven to nine children 
get the “Order of Motherhood”, while women with ten or 
more children get (and deserve) the “Order of the Mother- 
Heroine”. At the same time, the family unit has been 
strengthened and divorce has been made more difficult and 
more costly. The grounds for divorce are roughly the same 
as they were, but the process can take far longer. 

The war has resulted, through deaths from violence, 
disease and starvation and the prolonged absence of millions 
of men from their homes, in a sharp fall in the population 
of the Soviet Union. No figures are available, and perhaps 
none will be available, but the decline was certainly great. 
However, it will soon be made good. In the years immedi- 
ately ahead, we may expect a leap in the Russian birth-rate 
and an expansion of the population figure in due course to 
a level far exceeding the two hundred million which was 
being approached before the Russo-German war began. 
The people of the Soviet Union, many of them primitive 
peasant types, are virile and fertile. The prolonged hardships 
of revolution, industrialisation and war have weeded out 
many of the unfit, while doing no appreciable harm to the 
stamina of the survivors. 

A nation-wide medical and health service which, though 
rough and ready, efficiently provides for the minimum needs 
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of all the population, will see to it that a people endowed 
by nature with splendid health and strength keeps fit and 
well. The expanding national economy will offer at least 
enough good food for all and housing which is adequate 
if not spectacular in its amenities. Russia, in short, will be 
able to provide for all the basic wants of rapidly increasing 
numbers. 

I do not suppose that in any part of the world there is 
now any tendency to underate the strength of the Soviet 
Union. It is already a massive power, and its strength will 
grow. Its people have a capacity for sustained endurance 
in the face of hardship such as the west cannot hope to 
equal. Moreover, for purposes of work and battle almost every 
woman counts as a man, and very many children too, That is 
not the case in the west. The Soviet Union is solidly 
united under its regime, for all opposition was long ago 
crushed and the Russians are accustomed to obedience. Nor 
is there much desire to criticise. The leadership of the 
country has proved resolufe, efficient and successful in the 
greatest of all tests—total war. The economic system has 
worked satisfactorily, at least by Russian standards, both in 
peace and war. Future prospects are good, even though they 
are likely to involve much hard work. Twenty years of 
peace would find the Russian people enjoying a standard of 
life which—though still very low by western levels—would 
nevertheless be far in advance of anything they had known 
before. Short of war, the future beckons to Russia with a 
promising finger. Meanwhile, the Russian people are con- 
sciously enjoying the knowledge of “great nationhood” and 
the world’s admiration of their efforts and achievements. 

The Russians are still far behind the western world in 
many important technical respects. That is one of their 
few comparative weaknesses. Discovery is to-day moving so 
fast in so many fields that the Russians may not find it 
easy to catch up. However, they will certainly try both 
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to catch up and to get ahead of us and of America. For 
our part, we shall no doubt seek to maintain our lead. In 
a world divided—as the world of the immediate future will 
probably be divided—into two main security systems, a 
high level of technical achievement is likely to be our 
best defensive weapon. 
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CHAPTER X 


ONE OF THE reasons why so many serious misconceptions 
have arisen about Russia abroad in the past year or two is 
that a number of highly important words have been very 
loosely used by statesmen, politicians, journalists and broad- 
casters both inside and outside the Soviet Union. 

Since we are trying to get the facts straight about Russia 
—or some of them, at least—it might be as well if we 
examined a few of these words. 

For instance, Russia has somehow managed to get her- 
self included among the “democracies” in many recent 
political discussions. Now it is quite understandable that 
for propaganda reasons the Soviet Union, fighting along- 
side democracies like Britain and America against the Nazi 
and Fascist dictatorships, should have wished to be thought 
a democracy. Perhaps it was quite proper, too, that in a 
period of war and acute common danger, we should not 
have quibbled about it. But words, after all, do mean some- 
thing quite definite and the word “democracy” happens to 
mean “government by the people’. Whatever else there is 
in Russia, there is certainly not “government by the people” 
and Russia is certainly not a democracy. 

As near as makes no odds, Russia is a totalitarian state. 
It is ruled in practice by a small inner ring of Communist 
Party leaders with Stalin at their head. In so far as the 
voice of the people finds any effective expression at all, it 
is heard only inside the Party, where majority decisions 
bind the minority to public acquiescence. In reality, even 
the ordinary rank-and-file members of the Communist 
Party have little say in policy these days, and are hardly 
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more than the propaganda instruments for popularising the 


decisions taken at the top. 

Stalin is virtually a dictator. I do not mean that he 
suddenly appears before his colleagues in the Political 
Bureau of the Party with a cut-and-dried series of decisions 
which he flings down on the table with the single word 
“Obey!” On the contrary, I am sure that Stalin is an 
and weighs the views of his colleagues before he sums up the 
extremely intelligent and patient listener, and that he seeks 
discussion and gives his own point of view. But when he 
does give his own point of view, that is final. And since 
there is no means by which the public can safely dispute 
one of Stalin’s decisions, that is dictatorship. 

At least, it seems so to me. One could write a great deal 
on this theme, discussing alternative words by which Rus- 
sia’s system of government could be accurately described. I 
can imagine vigorous and lengthy arguments about whether 
Stalin’s dictatorship is a benevolent one or not, and about 
the way in which it differs, if any, from the recently defunct 
dictatorships of Hitler and of Mussolini. But that is outside 
my present scope. All I am saying is that whatever the 
system #s, it is mot democracy. 

I have twice been present at meetings in Moscow of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on paper the highest organ 
of power in the Soviet Union. This body stands at the 
summit of an electoral pyramid and is fitted out with a 
complete set of democratic trappings. There is a chairman 
to control the “discussion”, resolutions are moved by the 
people’s representatives from the tribune, and deputies 
register their votes. In spite of that, there is never a spark 
of discernible self-government. Official resolutions are 
moved by official speakers, supported by chosen supporters, 
and applauded at proper intervals by well-controlled 
applause. There is never a word of opposition or criticism, 
and everyone votes “Yes”. A meeting of the Nazi Reichstag 
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roust have looked very similar. As I sat in the Press gallery 
on the last occasion and gazed down at the serried ranks 
of regimented deputies, I could not help thinking what a 
wonderful Bateman cartoon could be drawn on the theme 
—The Man Who Voted “No” at a Meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

The members of this Soviet Parliament are elected from 
a panel of officially approved candidates. There are no 
opposition candidates. The elector can write the name of 
his own nominee on his ballot paper if he does not like 
the official candidate but naturally only the official candi- 
date is ever elected. When all the electoral humbug is over, 
the Communist Party decides what shall be done and the 
Soviet Parliament rubberstamps its decisions. 

But to say that the Soviet Union is not a democracy is 
a very different thing from saying that its system of govern- 
ment should be condemned out of hand. The system seems 
to work quite well with the Russians, who have never 
experienced political democracy in our sense, who do not 
particularly want it, and who would certainly have great 
difficulty in working it. Political democracy is predominantly 
a western institution and we may as well face the fact that 
it may be centuries before it flourishes in semi-oriental 
Russia, if ever. 

The Russians like to be led and guided. They think it is 
quite right and proper. I remember once asking an intelli- 
gent Russian woman who worked at the Moscow radio 
centre what she thought of a certain decree which had been 
published in the papers that morning. “I think it’s quite 
right” she said. I asked her “Would you approve of any 
decree that the Government issued?” She said “Of course— 
they know better than I do”. And that is the general view. 
As you may imagine, it makes political discussion in Russia 
extremely dull, because talking to one Russian is like 
talking to any other. They all echo Pravda. There is no 
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public clash of minds on political issues. Ideas are moulded 
into the same grooves from earliest childhood, and if you 
want to know what those ideas are the simplest way is to 
keep up to date with Stalin’s speeches. 

Our attitude to Russia’s system of government should be 
realistic and restrained. Bitter attacks on it show an inade- 
quate understanding of the factors which have brought it 
into being. To abuse it is to kick against the pricks of 
history. At the same time, we should be wise to recognise 
its dangers. It is a fact that in all dictatorships there are 
greater risks of irresponsibility and international adventur- 
ism than in democratic systems, Stalin is not an irresponsible 
adventurer, but he might have a successor who was. The 
chances of world peace would, I think, be greatly improved 
if Russia were a democracy. 

However, she is not a democracy. That being so, we 
should certainly not allow Soviet publicists to “get away” 
with the pretence that she is one. Russian spokesmen will 
no doubt continue to talk of Russia as a democracy because 
the word has a nice respectable ring these days and helps 
to encourage support of the Soviet Union’s policies abroad. 
We should understand their motives and reject their claim. 


i * a a 

Some people who are quite prominent in our political 
life have tried to spread the idea that though Russia may 
not be a “political democracy” in our sense, she nevertheless 
enjoys something they call “economic democracy” or even 
“real democracy”. The implication is that “political demo- 
cracy” is not really worth very much, and the the Russians 
have discovered a much better and altogether more advanced 
sort. 

If “economic democracy” means anything, it means that 
the mass of the people contro] their own working lives by 
being in charge of the economic system which employs 
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them. This is not the situation in Russia, either im a broad 
or a narrow sense. he industry of the US.S.R. is planned 
and directed by state machinery which, though functioning 
in the name of the people, is independent of their will. 
The people are not consulted about whether there shall 
be a new Five-Year Plan, whether the high-pressure drive 
for industrialisation shall go on, whether there shall be 
more or fewer consumers’ goods, whether there shall be 
mild or severe labour discipline. The higher organs of the 
Communist Party decide these things, in consultation with 
economic experts who are themselves usually Party mem- 
bers. Once policy is laid down from the centre, it is 
carried out by People’s Commissariats, by huge state trusts, 
and by factory managers who exercise unchallenged 
authority in their province, instructing rather than con- 
sudting the workers. If the workers interest themselves in 
national or factory economic policy, it must be under the 
leadership and with the approval of the Party committee at 
the factory. Independence and outspokenness outside the 
framework end in trouble. The workers in Russian factories 
cannot organise collective agitation for shorter hours or 
higher wages unless the Party approves. Their trade unions 
have little authority or influence and largely confine their 
activities to social and cultural work. Their members can- 
not strike. Labour disciphine is extremely strict and often 
very inconsiderate. To call this industrial totalitarianism 
“economic democracy’ is to misuse words just as much as 
to call the Soviet system of government , “political 
democracy.” yet 
But, someone will say, what about the famous Russian 
practice of “‘self-criticism’—the wall newspapers im the 
factories, for instance, which criticise the management and 
call for improvements in methods of work and so.on? The 
answer is that self-criticism means simply this—that once 
decisions are taken by the higher organs of authority, the 
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workers are encouraged to criticise anything which appears 
to hamper the efficient execution of these decisions. All the 
agitation must be in line with the official line. The workers 
can make as much trouble as they like about a factory's 
non-fulfilment of its plan, and they are entirely free to 
criticise the management for inefficiency or pledge them- 
selves to work harder. But let a group of workers get 
together to attack the official factory policy, to demand 
shorter hours and less work and more pay, against the advice 
of the Party, and see then how much “economic democracy” 
there is! 
* * * 

Another word which has been much used and much 
abused by the Russians during the war is the word “liberty”. 
Obviously, liberty means a lot of different things to different 
people at different times and absolute liberty is impossible. 
But most of: us do mean certain definite things when we 
talk of “political liberties”, and it appears that the Russians 
mean the same things, for in the famous Stalin Constitution 
of 1936 the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed under 
Article 125 “freedom of ‘speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly” and under Article 127 “inviolability of 
the person”. But these clauses are worth nothing in practice 
—they have never been implemented. If you oppose any 
aspect of the Party line, and persist in your opposition, you 
go under. You can be—and people are—arrested secretly 
by the security police and dispatched—in one sense or 
another—without any process of law, any charge or any trial, 
for definite or indefinite periods. These facts are not in 
dispute. Russia, in short, is what is commonly meant by 
the phrase ‘a police state”. 

When the Russians—or we ourselves—include the Soviet 
Union in the list of “freedom-loving people”, that is really 
just nonsense. The Russians, at the present time, are 
neither: “free” nor “freedom-loving”. I do not doubt that 
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many Russian Communists could make out quite a good 
case for the existing political set-up in Russia. That is a 
different matter. But they are not entitled to describe 
themselves by words which do not apply to them. 

Another word which has been greatly overworked and 
misapplied during the war is the word “independent”. How 
often have we been told that Stalin wants to see a “free, 
strong, and independent” Poland. He doesn’t, of course. 
What he wants to see is a Poland which can please itself 
entirely about what it does as long as what it does is not 
objectionable to Russia. That is no doubt a natural and 
indeed defensible aim, but it is not compatible with Polish 
“independence”. In fact, not very many countries in the 
world to-day are entirely independent. Independence means 
that you do as you like whether other people like it or 
not. The Soviet Union is independent; so is America; so, I 
hope, is the British Commonwealth. But Poland is not. 

Once we accept the use of words in a sense that dues 
not rightly belong to them, we are half-way to accepting 
actions which have no justification. 

Take, for instance, the reluctant acceptance by Britain 
and America of the recent Russian demand for three votes 
on the World Security Council—one for the U.S.S.R., one 
for the Ukraine, and one for Byelorussia. This claim was 
put forward on the ground that the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia were independent republics. But they are not. None 
of the republics of the U.S.S.R. is independent. It is true that 
the right of the republic to secede at will is written into 
the Stalin Constitution, just as the “inviolability of the 
person” is written into it. But in fact all the Soviet republics 
are controlled by two organisations which take their orders 
from Moscow—the Communist Party, and the security 
police. Neither the Ukraine nor Byelorussia has its own 
independent Communist Party or its own independent 
security police. Policy in both cases is dictated by the central 
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Communist Party, the central police organisation. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the position in theory, in practice 
any Ukrainian who advocated secession from the Union or 
any Byelorussian who urged the setting up of a sovereign 
Byelorussian state would stand a really first-rate chance of 
being instantly arrested, either as an “enemy of the people”, 
a “diversionist”, a “wrecker”, or, of course, simply a 
“Fascist”. 

The loose use of words by the Russians does not arise, 
you may be sure, from ignorance or stupidity. Stalin well 
understands the meaning of the word “independence”. But 
the Russians know that if you say a thing often enough a 
lot of people will believe it whether it is true or not. The 
word “Fascist”, for instance has rightly become a word of 
abuse and shame throughout the world. Very well, argue 
the Russians, if anyone attacks us or offends us or effectively 
disagrees with us, we will call him a “Fascist”. Some people 
are bound to take up the cry. 

The time has come when we should examine very care- 
fully all the nouns and adjectives and adverbs used by the 
Russians in their polemics. 


And while we are on the subject of words and their 
meanings, I should like to draw attention to a fruitful 
source of continued misapprehension in this country about 
things Russian. In our two countries, the same words are 
frequently used to describe entirely dissimilar things. This 
is, of course, a general ‘cause of misundezstanding between 
both people and peoples, but in the case of Russia it is 
frequently aggravated by political bias. Let me give you an 
ithistration. Not long ago a London newspaper quoted 
Moscow radio as saying “A total of 45,000 new houses have 
been built in White Russia for the families of guerillas and 
Red Army men who lost their homes during the German 
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occupation”. An Englishman reading that sentence might 
well think to himself “That is a most impressive achieve- 
ment in such a shart time. I wonder why we can't build 
houses as quickly as the Russians can”. 

But what is a-house? To us, the word “house” conjures 
up a certain mental picture, varying a little according to 
our social position but with certain fixed characteristics. 
We think of bricks and mortar, of a tile or slate roof, of 
several rooms, of a kitchen and probably of a bathroom. 
We think of reasonably good plumbing and sanitation. But 
these aren’t the sort of “houses” that the Russians built in 
White Russia. They built small log huts, with few amenities 
by British standards. Actually, the huts that the Russians 
build are very good huts, of excellent local timber and 
first-rate craftsmanship. But they are not what we mean 
by “houses’’. 

A similar confusion arises in almost all writings about 
Russia, whether of Soviet or foreign origin. When we read 
or hear a word, we naturally think of it in terms of the 
meaning we normally attach to it. The result is that we 
acquire a most incorrect view of what Russia is really like. 
A Russian “cinema” would hardly be recognised as such 
by anyone who is accustomed to sitting in luxury in one 
of our large modern picture theatres. “Street” in Russia 
very often means a dirty, surfaceless and uneven passage 
between buildings; it doesn’t usually mean that with us. A 
“hospital” in Russia is usually a very different sort of place 
from a hospital in Britain, and so is a “school”. 

It is not of course the fault of the Russians or of anyone 
else that words mean different things to different people. 
But it would be a good thing if, in writing and talking 
about a country which is going to be of crucial importance 
in the future development of the world, we should do our 
best to make sure that we are talking and writing about the 
same sort of thing. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ONE OF THE obstacles to the carrying out of a wise and united 
policy towards the Soviet Union by Britain is that some ~ 
people are still starry-eyed about Russia. They cannot forget 
that a generation ago she seemed to give new hope to a 
shattered and frustrated world by her revoluntary social 
changes and her dynamic leadership. Some people still 
regard Russia as a signpost pointing the way to new heights 
of justice, happiness and material well-being for all. 

These idealists have not moved with the times. They have 
retained their idealism longer than Russia has. The Soviet 
government of 1945 is a rather conservative and highly 
nationalist body, more interested in social stability than 
social experiments and having its feet very firmly on the 
ground. 

I don’t really know whether there is much point in my 
describing, briefly, what Russia is like to-day. So much has 
been written on the subject, and two opinions hardly ever 
agree. The ideal thing would be for every adult in Britain 
to go and live in Russia and work with the Russians for 
at least a year. After that, I don’t think our ideas on the 
subject would differ very much, However, since such a 
mass migration is impossible, I suppose that every bit of 
information helps. 

Here then, quite shortly, are a few of the things which 
have struck me about Russia during the war. 

First of all, its people work very hard—much harder than 
we do. Piece rates are general, and in many industries you 
have to work hard to live. Even in peacetime there is an 
atmosphere of struggle and strain. The women work almost 
as hard as the men, and at the same tough jobs. The 
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guarantee of “freedom to work’ is one of the few of the 
Stalin Constitution’s promised liberties which has been 
carried into effect. There is no unemployment, for much the 
same reasons that there was no unemployment in .Brtain 
during the war. The price of “no UneMPLAUMED", is a good 
deal of regimentation. 

On the whole, the people of the U. SS. R. have ed less 
well fed both in peace and war than the people of Britain. 
Their rationing system has been less fair than our own. 

In Russia the state runs the “black market” and unblush- 
ingly sells restricted quantities of luxury goods to the well- 
to-do at fantastic prices. } 

The Russians are not nearly so well dressed as we are. 
Their clothes are mainly poor both in quality and taste. 
A street crowd looks extremely drab. 

Russia’s housing standards are far below ours. Her building 
materials are inferior and so is her technical ability. 
Moscow’s slums are as bad as any in the world. The 
general appearance of towns in Russit is dirty and untidy 
and depressing.. Only the main streets are kept in good 
condition. 

The average level of sanitation and hygiene is far below 
ours. Even in the largest towns, sanitary conditions are 
often extremely primitive and so are the habits, of the 
people. r 

Transport in Russia is slow, overcrowded and inefficient 
by our standards—even by our war-time standards. a 

The much-publicised Russian health service is inferior to 
our own in many respects. Russian hospitals are in general 
well below our standards in cleanliness and. efficiency. As 
far as medicine is concerned, we have ditete if Nesta to 
learn from Russia. 

The Soviet education network is not so cloned as ours. 
Russian schools compare unfavourably with ours as to 
buildings and equipment. The cultural level of the Russian 
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is still ‘very low. Facilities for public ‘entertainment are 
poorer than in England. 

I list these as just a few of the things that would most 
strike afry starry-eyed person going to live in Russia to-day. 
Of course, the standards of the Soviet Union at thetr best 
are quite good, but the average of Russia’s material 
standards is far below ours. There is nothing surprising 
about this, for it has always been below ours. Materially, 
Russia is stilt a very backward country and it will be quite 
a while before she catches up. 

This doesn’t mean that the Soviet Government hasn’t 
brought tremendous advances during the past generation. At 
the cost of immense hardships to the people, it has carried 
through both an industrial and an agricultural revolution 
at great speed. It has made Russia both strong and great. 
It has laid the foundations of material prosperity. It has 
shown that the State can run a complicated economic 
machine on planned lines without a breakdown. It has, over 
a period of years, substantially raised the extremely low 
average standard of life of the Russian people and would 
have done so much more quickly if it had not been obliged 
to devote so much of its wealth to military preparation. It 
has increased the literacy and raised the cultural standard 
of the masses, though it has still a long way to go. It has 
greatly expanded the health services; it has widened and 
deepened the educational system; it has built more and 
better towns, and it has tried to increase amenities. 

In fact, the Soviet Government has quite a lot to be proud 
of. Its record can probably compare favourably as far as 
social and economic progress is concerned with that of any 
government in history. 

It has not, of course, created a millenium, nor is it, in 
my view, moving towards the millenium any faster than we 
are. The Soviet Government hasn’t altered human nature. 
People in Russia are no better, no more unselfish, no more 
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idealistic than we are. The level of happiness in Russia is 
probably neither appreciably higher nor appreciably lower 
than in England. 

You should not imagine that the Russian system of society 
is a particularly equitable one. Russia has its poor and its 
well-to-do, its top-dog and its under-dog, just as we have. 
There are enormous variations in living standards in Mos- 
cow. The privileged—Red Army generals, police chiefs, 
commissars and assistant commissars, Party bosses, inventors, 
factory managers, highly-skilled engineers, ballerinas, 
writers, artists—these can command all the luxuries available 
in Moscow. They can have good food and wine, nice clothes 
and furs for their wives and sweethearts, pleasant and 
spacious apartments, the use of a motor car, a chauffeur, 
a domestic servant, and a house in the country. The poorest 
people have the barest necessities of life, and live in what 
can only be described as squalor. People are not directly 
exploited by each other, as happens under capitalism, but 
some people are certainly exploited by the State for the 
benefit of other people. And it amounts to much the same 
thing in the end. There is a growing feeling of' social 
distinction in Russia and of social snobbery. Not long ago 
a woman in Moscow in conversation with me referred to 
herself as “a member of the working class’ to distinguish 
herself from some other Russians. In other words, the 
Russians have set up new economic machinery but they 
haven't done away with the inevitable tendency for some 
people to do well in the world and others to do not so well. 
You can still see a poor person in Moscow from time to 
time searching a street dustbin for a scrap of food . ..: just 
as in most other cities in the world. 

There is certainly much more corruption ‘in Russia than 
there is in England. You have only to read the Moscow 
newspapers regularly to appreciate that. I have a few 
examples in front of me as I write, and some of them are 
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very amusing. One case is of a film director who gives his 
relations the leading roles in a film although they are quite 
unsuitable; another of people running a children’s home 
who draw food rations for a dog named Sharik, listed as 
“citizen Sharikov”; another of a factory which organises 
a series of costly banquets at the public expense; a fourth 
of an assistant commissar of social insurance who appro- 
priates the apartment of an old Bolshevik for his own use; 
a fifth of Red Army officers compelled to give bribes of 
wine to get their uniforms repaired at a state shop; a sixth 
of large-scale speculation in petrol; a seventh of bribery to 
get a seat on a train. Russia really doesn’t change very 
much! The most striking case, I think, is of a government 
official in Penza who draws six salaries for six different jobs. 
Among other things, he manages to be at one and the same 
time a laboratory worker, a chief bookkeeper, an executive 
in a funerals office, and a male nurse at an aerodrome! 
Each morning he leaves his hat at one office, his briefcase at 
another, his coat at a third, and so on. At each office he 
has a secretary, and if anyone rings up for him she is 
instructed to say “Comrade So-and-So is at a conference just 
now”. 

This is much more like the real Russia than anything you 
will find in Communist propaganda. 

Then again, the Soviet Union is cursed with bureaucracy. 
You have to see in order to believe to what an extent petty 
officials bully and tyrannise over the population. Multiply 
the inconveniences and delays, the muddles and discourte- 
sies of dealing with a harassed British war-time officialdom 
by ten or twenty, and you have some idea of what is normal 
in peacetime Russia. There is nothing surprising about this 
either. Russia has always been a very bureaucratic country, 
and it has, if anything, got worse under state economic 
planning. 

Frankly, I don’t think that the average British working 
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man would be terribly impressed if he could know Russia as 
she is, He would certainly be interested, and he would prob- 
ably find a lot of things that he liked. He would unquestion- 
ably resent not being allowed to criticise freely, and I think 
usually his conclusion would be something like this: “Well, 
maybe it’s all right for them, and good luck to them. Person- 
ally, the way things are at home suits me better.” If so, that 
would be a very sensible judgment. 
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CHAPTER XII 


IN THE preceding pages, I have discussed what in my view 
are some of the most important aspects of the Soviet Union 
in the contemporary world. 

I have drawn a picture of a country strong, united and 
proud but far from mature; led by its desire for security to 
encroach on the rights of many neighbours; intensely secre- 
tive and determined to keep its own people unspotted from 
the world: and by no means scrupulous in its propaganda 
methods. 

It is not a very encouraging picture for those who have 
looked to an Anglo-American-Russian alliance as the founda- 
tion of future peace and goodwill. But I think it is a true 
picture. This is the Russia with which Britain and America 
have somehow to maintain good relations in the post war 
world for the sake of our common survival. The likely alter- 
native—and we may as well face it frankly—is the renewal of 
global war in the not very distant future, with the Angio- 
Saxons on one side and the huge power bloc of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites on the other. Such a war would prob- 
ably be longer and costlier than World War II, and Britain 
in such a struggle would be in the unenviable position of 
being at once an advanced base and a prime target. It is a 
prospect so frightful that any sane man must recoil from it. 
To avoid it, and to achieve the tripartite friendship which 
we all want, is the most urgent task before the world to-day. 

The problem which confronts us is to decide what, in the 
given circumstances, are the best ways to bring about and 
maintain good relations. May I offer the following sugges- 
tions? 
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(1) We should recognise that for the time being, the only 
practicable relationship between Anglo-America and the 
Soviet Union is that of two contiguous power groups operat- 
ing with the least possible mutual interference (though not 
without criticism) in their own spheres of influence. Natur- 
ally, we should seize every opportunity for interlocking ac- 
tion, but we should not expect many such opportunities 
to arise. For the time being we should regard parallel action 
as a big step forward.We should hope that both groups would 
be restrained from any aggression against the other by the 
certain knowledge that war would be profitable to neither 
side. Nations often embark on aggressive wars which do not 
pay, but they never start aggressive wars which they know 
are not going to pay. If a balance of power-groups can be 
held for any length of time, tension and distrust may de- 
crease. That, at least, is the best hope. In order to achieve 
and maintain such a balance, it is axiomatic that in foreign 
policy the United States and the British Empire should be 
as one. 

(2) In order that no conflict should arise as a result of 
misunderstanding, we should, in agreement with the Krem- 
Nin, have a clear idea where the Anglo-American sphere of 
influence begins and the Russian ends. So far as possible, the 
public should also know where the line is drawn. We should 
be realistic, and from the beginning not seek to prevent the 
spread of Russian influence in places where we are in any 
case powerless to halt it without a major war. On the other 
hand, there should be no day-to-day appeasement. Having 
made our policy clear, we should be firm, leaving the Rus- 
sians in no doubt that any attempt to over-step the line would 
be met by force. 

(3) We should remain strong. Russia is strong, and she 
understands and respects strength. She must be left in no 
doubt that war would be a battle of giants in which both 
would be destroyed. 
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(4) In Britain and America, the facts about Russia’s ac- 
tions and Russia’s unfolding policy should be made public 
as they become known. The official secrecy which has kept 
the public in ignorance of so much during the war should 
end, It is not an unfriendly act to publish what we believe 
to be the facts about Russia. The Russians know what they 
are, and will respect us more if we show that we know, too, 
We are more likely to get into trouble through public ig- 
norance and illusion than through basing our policy on a 
general knowledge of realities, however distasteful. 

(5) In all our dealings with Russia, we should recognise 
her peculiar national and political characteristics, and hope 
that she will recognise ours. We should take it for granted 
that she will be sensitive, obscure, dilatory and exasperat- 
ing. We should be patient and persistent. We should 
realize from the beginning that the road to final co-operation 
at the very: best is going to be long and hard, with many 
disappointments and many disagreements. We should face 
the fact that contacts with Russia will have to be maintained 
and renewed at frequent intervals at the very highest level. 
The President, the Prime Minister and the head of the 
Soviet state will have to meet often. It is a bad way to con- 
duct international relationships, but when you are negotiat- 
ing with a dictator it is idle to expect results from anyone 
but a dictator. And remember that you cannot bank good- 
will with the Russians. You have to take a new lot along 
with you each time. 

(6) Our general foreign policy should be as liberal as we 
can make it. We should not, through carelessness or stupid- 
ity, allow ourselves. to appear to be backing reactionary 
social, political and economic forces, while Russia “gets 
away” with the reputation of being progressive. We should 
take no responsibility for any illiberal acts of the Russians 
in their sphere of influence, and should make it quite clear 
to the world where responsibility lies. 
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(7) We should abandon the idea (those of us who have it) 
that Russia differs from other countries in having high 
ideals for the globe which somehow guarantee that her con- 
duct in international affairs will necessarily be of benefit to 
the human race. Broadly speaking, Russia is moved by con- 
siderations of national self-interest no more and no less than 
all other countries. The brief period of idealistic striving for 
an international world revolution is long since over; ideo- 
logy to the Kremlin is now simply an instrunient of Russian 
policy—and a very productive one. 

(8) We should continue to do all in our power to foster 
real friendship between the British and the Russian peoples 
on the basis of mutual knowledge, while recognising that we 
are unlikely to get very far unless the Soviet Government 
radically changes its attitude. In seeking friendship, we 
should require a much greater degree of reciprocity than we 
have had up to now. 

For Britain, America and Soviet Russia to find a way of 
living together is one of the hardest tasks that ever faced 
humanity. Nevertheless we may succeed in our efforts if 
we base our policies on facts and on realities. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


since Report on Russia was written in June, 1945, there has 
been a marked strengthening of Anglo-American diplomacy 
in Europe, not unconnected with the discovery of the atomic 
bomb. It is now less certain that we shall be obliged to fall 
in with the Russian plan to divide the world into spheres 
of influence. 

, PW. 


: October, 1945. 
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Solution in Asia 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


with a Preface by C. P. FirzGERALD 


Mr Lattimore is often called the best informed American on 
Asiatic affairs. His experience of the East, which extends over = > 
a period of twenty-two years, is varied in the extreme, as he has 
been at different times newspaper man, traveller, research 
scientist and, during the last four years, has held official positions 
both in the American and Chinese governments. 


In Solution in Asia he gives us the benefit of this accumulation 
of knowledge, and we venture to think that what he has to say 
will have considerable effect on the minds of officials who are 
struggling with the problems of peace. 


He discusses China and Japan from the point of view of the 
people who live in them rather than the governments that control 
them; he shows how Western experts have concealed their 
ignorance with such clichés as ““The Chinese people are enig- 
matic”? and ‘“The Emperor of Japan is a deity”. It is his opinion 
that Japan’s exploitation of China was aided by America and 
Great Britain, and that the Chinese people are more interested 

in the practice of a democracy that they can see in action across 
the Russian border than they are in the promises and theories 
. of the Western Allies. Mr Lattimore is largely writing from the 
American point of view, and in his criticism of British Colonial 
administration he does not pull his punches. * 


The publishers consider that this frankness is invaluable, but 
they feel that the British public should be aware of the other side 
of these arguments, and Mr C. P. Fitzgerald, whose name is 
well-known as an authority on Chinese matters, has written 
a Preface countering some of Mr Lattimore’s arguments. The 
result is one of the most stimulating books that the Cresset Press 
has so far published. 
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